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“My grandparents gave us unconditional love. They took care of me and my younger 
sister. I was taught to have hope and faith and I realized early on that I had a greater 
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purpose — to take care of my community and to help my people.”’ — Fadeclah Muhyee 


by Janny Castillo, BOSS 

‘Nor youth growing up in Oakland, 
. ‘ and immersed in an environment 
“.- where drugs are prevalent, violence 
is the norm, and misery is in control, it 
can be difficult to see the way out. 
Twenty-year-old Fadeelah Muhyee has 
found a way out and is trying to reach in 
and pull many of her peers out, too. 


by Carol Harvey 


our stomach rumbles. You don’t 
have enough money to feed your 
| family. You are not alone. While 
| the nation spends billions on war, hunger 
| and poverty increase in America, and 
lower-income workers earn less. 
America’s Second Harvest, the nation’s 
largest hunger relief organization, serves 


Helping Ease the C 
Hunger in Alameda County 


Suzan Bateson is the director of the Alameda County Food Bank. 


Youth from Oakland, Berkeley and Richmond rallied to defend the bus fares so essential for poor families. 


Fadeelah knows how difficult itas to 
survive on the streets; in the last two years, 


she has lost over 10 friends, ages 20 to 30. 
| interviewed Fadeelah recently in a 
cyber café in the Philadelphia Convention 
Center at The Second National Summit on 
Equitable Development, Social Justice, 
and Smart Growth. We were among 1,300 
participants who came together from 
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23.3 million different people annually and 
seven million people weekly. About 45 
percent of those served are forced to 
choose between food and utilities; 36 
percent chose between food and 
rent/mortgage; and 30 percent choose 
between food and medical care. 

Children under 18 make up 39 percent 
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See Alameda County Food Bank page 10 
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across the United States to hear discus- 
sions on advancing regional equity in 
transportation, housing, and employment. 
Fadeelah described how she became 
involved in youth organizing. As an 
Oakland High School junior, she partici- 
pated in the youth program that Kids First 
founded in 2000. She learned to do out- 
reach and became president of the Youth 
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Fadeelah Muhyee, youth organizer. 


Power Club. Under her leadership, the 
youth held fundraisers for a local family 


affected by 9/11 and for the homeless. 
“Kids First has taught me how to get to 
the root of a problem,” Fadeelah said. 
“There is a need in our community for 
people to feel like they are being cared 
for, that their needs are being addressed. 


See Oakland Youth Organizer page 15 


risis of | CompuMentor’s Jim Lynch 


Gives Technology to the Poor 


by Lynda Carson 


ringing out-of-reach computer 

technology to the poor is not an 

easy task in capitalist America, but 

efforts to do just that have been the long- 
standing goal of Jim Lynch. 

Lynch, a Berkeley resident, has been on 

a mission to bring older, refurbished com- 

puters into the nation’s low-income com- 

munities for reuse, rather than seeing them 


ee. 


By putting computers into the hands of poor people, Jim Lynch is bucking Lydia Gans 
the tide in a society that discards both old computers and the very poor.. 
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buried in landfills, ground up, or dumped in 
Asia to poison the environment there. 

You may have read about Jim Lynch in 
the Wall Street Journal, or listened to him 
being interviewed on the Voice of 
America or on one of the many NPR radio 
stations that recently profiled his mission 
to have older-model computers reused, 


rather than being recycled and destroyed. 
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See CompuMentor Recycles page /4 
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Rise in Hate Crimes and Violence Against the Homeless 


by Michael Stoops 


Washington D.C. — For the past six 
years, from 1999 to 2004, the National 
Coalition for the Homeless (NCH) has 
tracked and reported on a disturbing 
increase in crimes targeting homeless peo- 
ple. These violent attacks on homeless peo- 
ple, one of our most vulnerable populations, 
result in injury and, in many cases, death. 

The well-documented affordable hous- 
ing crisis is not the only crisis to affect the 
millions of people who are homeless 
every year. There is also an increasing 
pattern of civil rights abuses and violence 
directed at the homeless population. 

Homelessness is no longer simply an 
issue of the right to affordable housing, 
but a matter of life and death. As the dan- 
ger of living without a home increases, 
the lack of federal housing resources as 
well as the absence of the political will to 
end homelessness becomes increasingly 
more shameful. . 

In October 2004, three Milwaukee teens 
murdered a homeless man at his forest 
campsite. The teens hit 49-year-old Rex 
Baum with rocks, a flashlight and a pipe, 
before smearing feces on his face and cov- 
ering his body with leaves and plastic. 

In August 2004, Curtis Gordon Adams, 
33, beat and stabbed a disabled homeless 
man to death and then licked the blood 
from his fingers on a Denver sidewalk. 

On May 28, 2005, in Holly Hill, 
Florida, 53-year-old Michael Roberts was 
beaten and punched to death with sticks 
and logs by a group of teenagers who 
admitted to beating the man just for fun, 
to have something to do. The autopsy 
report indicates that Roberts died of blunt- 
force trauma to the head and body, his 
ribs were broken, his skull was fractured, 
and his legs were badly injured. Defensive 
wounds were found on his hands. The 
boys returned several times to make sure 
the job was done. 

Homelessness is an issue that affects 
every community in America. Homeless 
people lack the protection of a locked 
door available to homeowners, leaving 
them in an unprotected position where 


FREEDOM FROM. FEAR’ 


Homeless people deserve to have freedom from the fear of vio- 
lence and death due to assaults and hate crimes on the street. 


they are subjected to hate crimes and vio- 
lence. Sadly, the prevalence of hate 
crimes and violence against homeless 
people has risen, as well as negative 
stereotypes reinforced by the media and 
intolerant people. 

Through this report, NCH hopes to 
educate lawmakers, advocates, and the 
public about the problem of hate crimes 
and violence against homeless people, as 
well as. call for a U.S. Government 
Accountability Office (GAQO) study 
addressing this issue. : 

This year’s report, Hate, Violence and 
Death on Main Street USA: A Report on 
Hate Crimes and Violence Against People 
Experiencing Homelessness in 2004, 
includes data from news reports, advocates, 
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victims’ accounts, and homeless shelters on 
the number of homeless victimizations that 
have occurred in the past six years. 
FACTS AND TRENDS) 

* The number of homeless deaths has 
risen by 67 percent since 2002. 

* The number of non-lethal attacks 
against homeless people has risen by 281 
percent since 2002. 


* These crimes occurred in 140 cities - 


in the past six years, and in 39 states. 
* The age range of the accused/con- 
victed ranged from 11 to 65 years of age. 
* The age range of the victims ranged 
from 4 months old to 74 years of age. 


REQUEST FOR GAO Stupy 
U.S. Representative John Conyers (D- 


Congressional Support for 
GAO Study on Hate Crimes 


Current Congressional supporters of 
a GAO study on hate crimes/violence 
against homeless people: » 

Becerra, Xavier (D-CA) 

Berman, Howard L. (D-CA) 

Blumenauer, Earl (D-OR) 

Clay, William Lacy (D-MO) 

Conyers, John (D-MI) — 

Cummings, Elijah (D-MD) 

Delahunt, William (D-MA) 

DeLauro, Rosa (D-CT) 

King, Steve (R-IA) 

Larsen, Rick (D-WA) 

Levin, Sander (D-MI) 

Lofgren, Zoe (D-CA) 

McDermott, James (D-WA) 

Owens, Major (D-NY) 

Payne, Donald (D-NJ) 

Rangel, Charles (D-NY) 

Schakowsky, Jan (D-IL) 

Schiff, Adam (D-CA) 

Solis, Hilda (D-CA) 

Waters, Maxine (D-CA) 

Wexler, Robert (D-FL) 

Woolsey, Lynn (D-CA) 


MI), along with the bipartisan support of 


21 other members of Congress, is calling 
for a U.S. Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) study to assist Congress 
and the public in obtaining much-needed 
information on the extent and scope of 
violent acts and crimes against people 
experiencing homelessness. This request 
has been endorsed by nearly 500 local and 
national organizations. 


“A GAO study is urgently needed to : 


shed light on this frightening trend of hate 
crimes and violence. These horrific acts 
threaten the lives of over 3.5 million 
women, men and children experiencing 
homelessness each year,” said Michael 
Stoops, acting executive director of NCH. 


For the full 2004 report, please visit 
http://nationalhomeless.org/civilrights/hate- 
crimes. html#8. 

Contact: Michael Stoops (202) 462-4822, 
ext. 19; mstoops@nationalhomeless.org 


America’s Corporate Benedict Arnolds 


In 2003, ten companies each 
reported more than $1 billion 
in profits, yet paid no federal 
corporate income tax. 


by Scott Klinger 


6 6 hat’s un-American,” is the cry 
heard whenever the unwritten 


code of American values is: 
breached. Compassion, fairness and equal. 


opportunity are hallmarks; and although 
you might not be able to recite chapter 
and verse of the code, you know when it 
is broken. 

On this, the 204th anniversary of the 
death of Benedict Amold, one of America’s 
most famous traitors, it’s time to consider 
whether some of America’s largest corpora- 
tions that pay little or no federal taxes, have 
indeed become traitors. 

Large corporations are in full retreat 
from paying their fair share of taxes. In 
2003, corporations paid just 7 percent of 
the cost of the U.S. government, accord- 
ing to a study by Citizens for Tax Justice. 

It wasn’t always this way. At the end 
of the Second World War, a time when 
paying taxes was viewed as a patriotic 
duty, corporations paid half the cost of the 
federal government. Even as recently as 
the 1970s, corporate taxes accounted for 
20 percent of federal treasury receipts. 

This dramatic change has shifted the 


cost of paying for government to smaller 
businesses and individual taxpayers, while 
at the same time boosting corporate prof- 
its and their executive’s pay. 

In 2003, ten companies each reported 
more than $1 billion in profits to their 
shareholders, yet paid no federal corporate 
income tax. Collectively, these firms that 
have claimed the only way they can 
remain competitive is through tax breaks, 
earned $30 billion in profits and paid their 
CEOs $126 million in 2003. 

The average pay of the CEOs of the 
corporate Benedict Arnolds was $12.6 
million, 51 percent higher than the pay of 
the average large-company CEO as 
reported by Business Week. 

Who are these resurrected Benedict 
Arnolds? A new report published by 
United for a Fair Economy, entitled 
“Corporate Traitors: The Decline of 
Corporate Taxes and the Subsequent Rise 
of CEO Pay,” bestows awards on some of 
these tax avoiders. 

Boeing, the nation’s second-largest 
defense contractor, is honored with the 
“Taxes are the Real Enemy” Benedict 
Arnold award. Boeing received the largest 
federal tax refund in 2003. So large was 
Boeing’s $1.7 billion tax refund that it 
dwarfed the company’s $1 billion in 
reported earnings, giving the company an 
effective tax rate of -159 percent, accord- 
ing to Citizens for Tax Justice. 

Viagra maker Pfizer took home the 
“Taxpaying Dysfunction (TD)” award. 


= 


Despite $14 billion in profits between 
2001 and 2003, Pfizer couldn’t get excited 
enough about paying taxes to perform — 
sending just $1.2 billion to the federal 
treasury, a miserly effective tax rate of 
just 8.2 percent. In contrast, Pfizer’s 
industry competitor Merck paid 32.5 per- 
cent of its $12.7 billion in three-year prof- 
its in federal taxes. 

Pfizer saw no need to be Scrooge-like 
when it came to paying its CEO Hank 
McKinnell, however, who walked away 
with $21.4 million in 2004, more than 
three times what Merck paid its CEO. 

These disparities in tax rates adversely 
affect the competitive playing field not 
only between giant companies like Pfizer 
and Merck, but to an even greater degree 
between large companies and small busi- 
nesses. While the average large company 
today pays only 18 percent of its income 
in federal taxes, many small business 
owners pay 34 percent. 

Two centuries after Benedict Arnold 
used his power and influence to gain a plum 
assignment as commander of West Point, 
and then used that position to surrender this 
important fort to the British, we are witness 
to other powerful players using their privi- 
lege and standing to rewrite the nation’s tax 
laws for their own gain. 

_ Corporate tax and accounting depart- 
ments have morphed from backwater cost 
centers to sexy profit drivers. Investments 
in research and development have shrunk 
as investments in aggressive lobbying and 


accounting have blossomed. 

These corporate Benedict Arnolds, like 
their namesakes, are jeopardizing the 
nation’s security. The American public, 
angered by Armold’s betrayal, went on to 
fight and reclaim West Point from the 
British. Today the fight is about restoring 
the fairness of the tax system by assuring 
that corporations pay their fair share to 
maintain the society upon which their vast 
wealth depends. 

The fight has many fronts: 

1. Congress should reform and simpli- 
fy the corporate tax code, lowering the 
rate, eliminating the myriad of tax breaks 


and implementing progressive tax princi-. 


ples that would tax Big Business at higher 
rates than small family businesses, revers- 
ing the current reality. 

2. The corporate alternative minimum 
tax, eviscerated by the Clinton 
Administration, needs to be restored, so 
that all profitable companies pay taxes. 

3. We need to withdraw from tax 
treaties with many of the 90 tax haven 
nations who aid corporate tax avoiders. 

Those who continue down Benedict 
Arnold’s path might, like the infamous 
traitor, consider taking themselves to 
another country. Their current behavior is 
un-American and unacceptable. 


Scott Klinger is the corporate accountabili- 
ty coordinator at United for a Fair Economy 
(http://www.faireconomy.org) and author of: 
“Corporate Traitors: The Decline of Corporate 
Taxation and Subsequent Rise in CEO Pay.” 
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san Diego Polic 


by Rocky Neptun 


an Diego Police Chief William 
S Lansdowne has refused to acknowl- 

edge his department’s human and 
civil rights abuses against homeless peo- 
ple. However, in a recent interview, he 
admitted that police are part of the class- 
cleansing, gentrification movement by 
wealthy, downtown developers, and ticket 
homeless people even in the absence of 
any first-hand complaints. 

As someone who has lived on the 
streets, this writer knows only too well 
that most discarded people are kind of 
tough when it comes to the big: stuff, like 
arrests or being beaten. 

It is the small cuts, one by one, day by 
day, that inch one ever closer to the edge. 
Every officer’s harassment, every passer- 
by’s cruel stare, every hateful word spo- 
ken by those who live in terror of their 
own fall, slices away at the core: dehu- 
manizing, animalizing, creating a shell of 
what was once a human being. 

Then, we as a society, add the final 
wound by criminalizing their condition. 

We cannot continue to persecute and 
prosecute people for involuntarily break- 
ing the law. The three most basic needs of 
a human being are the need for food and 
water, the need to pass those nutrients and 
the need to sleep. How simple it is. Yet, 
we criminalize bodily functions over 
which people have no control. Why? 

Because there are powerful economic 
interests in the City of San Diego who 
have a huge financial stake in the 
ambiance of the neighborhood. Their con- 
cern is profit, not those who are just too 
fragile to compete in their dog-eat-dog 
marketplace, folks who stumble. 
Developers and speculators want those 
homeless people who cannot be run out of 
town to be contained, warehoused and 
kept out of sight. 

Using financial and political pressure, 
they have succeeded over the last few 
years in closing down the feeding 
encampment at 14th and Broadway, pres- 
suring other food providers like the 
Salvation Army and God’s Extending 
Hand to scale back their food lines, and 
killing the Rescue Mission’s proposed 
feeding program. 

However, more chilling than city offi- 
cials closing meal sites and refusing to 
build downtown public restrooms, is the 
increasing persecution of homeless people 
by the police. During the 1990s, illegal 
lodging tickets were issued to a few hun- 
dred a year. In 2003, 2,026 tickets were 
issued, and last year it was nearly 2500. 

San Diego Police Chief Lansdowne, in 
a mid-May interview, told me that this 
increase in police activity against the 
homeless was because of increasing com- 
plaints. When I asked him if I could see 
the daily police logs listing those com- 
plaints, he stammered, then admitted that 
most activity is in response to general 
complaints (those no-fly, no-sleep zones 
created by developers). He also could not 
respond to my question about when the 
department changed policies that stipulat- 
ed that officers “do not respond to com- 
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Last year, San Diego police gave 2,500 citations for ““llegal lodging” to homeless 


people. The police criminalize sleep in a deliberate effort to drive away the poor. 


San Diego police are part of the class-cleansing, gentrifica- 
tion movement by wealthy, downtown developers. Even 
when there are no complaints from the public, police harass 
and ticket homeless people because big business developers 


want the poor kept out of sight. 


plaints that are not first-hand.” 

I reminded Chief Lansdowne that in an 
interview with the Union-Tribune, he said 
that San Diego has the lowest number of 
officers per capita of all large cities in the 
United States and has three teams work- 
ing “round the clock” to contain over 
5,000 gang members in the city. 

In a city where 83 percent of all home- 
less individuals who call the city’s infor- 
mation hotline were turned away for the 
night with no legal place to stay, I ques- 
tioned whether it was a prudent use of 
police resources to cite people for illegal 
lodging when each ticket costs the city 
$400 to process, punishes an individual 
for involuntary behavior, and puts the 
individual officer in the position of partic- 
ipating in human rights abuses. 

Famed for heading out in a police car 
on duty Christmas Eve so another officer 
could have the night off, I asked the chief 
if he has ever ticketed a homeless person 
for sleeping on the night before we cele- 
brate the birth of Christ, that other home- 
less person; he responded that he hadn’t 
yet gotten a complaint on that evening. 

In the interview, I suggested that the 
San Diego Police Department was violat- 
ing not only the basic human rights of 
homeless persons by sleep deprivation, 
they were violating their Constitutional 
rights as well. I pointed out that while the 
courts are slow, they tend to be fair, and 
that the U.S. District Court for Southern 
Florida had held that the City of Miami’s 
practice of arresting homeless persons. for 
engaging in the basic activities of daily 
life — including sleeping and eating — 
constituted cruel and unusual punishment 
under the Eighth Amendment (Pottinger 
v. City of Miami). 

I also mentioned the case of James 
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Eichorn, a Vietnam veteran, convicted in 
1994 of “unlawful camping” at the Santa 
Ana Civic Center. California’s Fourth 
District Court of Appeal overturned the 
verdict, saying that the defendant was 
entitled to a “necessity defense” since 
sleeping avoided the “significant evil” of 
sleep deprivation. The judges based their 
decision on the facts that the shelters were 
full and Eichorn did not have enough 
money to afford a night’s lodging; thus 
there was no alternative to sleeping in 
public spaces. mee , 

Deputy Police Chief Bill Maheu, also 
present at the interview, said that the 
police were being asked to solve a social 
problem and that if they lost in the courts, 
police officers “would be out of the busi- 
ness” of ticketing homeless folks. 

I suggested to Maheu that ending tick- 
eting was not enough, that the harassment 
had to end as well. I pointed out that sleep 
deprivation as a tool or weapon is out- 
lawed by the Geneva Convention, and 
that he was putting his officers, as well as 
all citizens, at risk. Anyone who has been 
up all night with a sick child or waited in 
a hospital emergency room into the wee 
hours knows the effects of sleep depriva- 
tion. This stress, when continued on a reg- 
ular basis, can only add to an unstable 
mental capacity, and can create personali- 
ties who are not in control. 

Every human being has to be some- 
where, to occupy some space. If they do 
not have the means to own (or rent) pri- 
vate spaces, they must exist in public 
spaces. To criminalize that condition, to 
persecute that person, reflects a social 
sickness that must be addressed. 

While justice for the poorest of the 
poor works its way slowly through the 
courts, those of us who are housed must 
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pressure the City Council to end this poli- 
cy of issuing tickets for illegal lodging. If 
all the people in our community don’t 
have basic civil and human rights, then 
none of us are secure in them. 

Tonight, let each of us sleep well in 
our warm beds, our spiritual and ethical 
integrity intact, knowing our poorer 
human brothers and sisters are not being 
persecuted in our name. 


Rocky Neptun is executive director of the 
San Diego Renters Union and a member of 
San Diego Friends (Quaker) Meeting. 


Half Mast 
by Ralph Dranow 


St. Anthony’s Dining Room, 
Yellow walls adorned with 
Potted plants, 

Murals of beaches, lakes, meadows. 
A short, scrawny black man 
With a twisted face 

Sits down opposite me. 

He peels open his shirt, 
Gingerly fingering a bloody wound 
On his right bicep, 

Then stares at a long white scar 
Across his stomach. 

My breath is ragged. 

“What happened?” 

“Bullet wounds,” he mumbles. 
After a pause, 

‘Who shot you?” 

“T was in the way.” 

Like he’s telling me the time, 
Face blank. 

“When I was in the hospital, 
The guy sent me a card 
Thanking me for not telling.” 

I shake my head. 

“That’s pretty cold.” 

“Yeah, it is. The doctor 

said, ‘One inch deeper,’ ” 

He points to his stomach, 

“And I’d be dead.” 

He sighs, eyes fluttering shut, 
Head drooping. _ 

After a minute, I wake him up, 
Tell him his food is getting cold. 
He nods, 

Takes a bite of mashed potato 
‘and meat loaf casserole, 

Then his head sinks again, 

A flag at half mast. 
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Police Abuse and Psychiatric Repression of the Homeless 


As with most past systems of 
totalitarian control, the psy- 
chiatric punishment of the 
homeless is a precursor to 
labeling political dissent as a 
mental illness. 


by tad 


he large-scale, systematic use of 
psychiatric punishment began in 
the late 1930s in the Soviet 
Union, and greatly expanded 
under Khrushchev. No Westerner was 
allowed to visit a Soviet Special 
Psychiatric Hospital, but reports from for- 
mer prisoners showed a stark resemblance 
to the experimental prison-clinics run by 
Himmler’s SS doctors, both in cruelties 
practiced and type of doctor in charge. 
As with most past systems of totalitari- 
an control, psychiatric punishment of the 
homeless was a precursor to labeling 
political dissent as a mental illness. 

On May 24, 1959, Pravda, the official 
Soviet newspaper, quoted Khrushchev as 
saying, “To those who might start calling 
for opposition to Communism... clearly 
the mental state of such people is not nor- 
mal.” In Germany, Hitler popularized 
eugenic. psychiatry in his book Mein 
_Kampf,.And in the United States, some- 
where between three and four million 
American children are on Ritalin! 

These psychiatric drugs modify the 
brain and its neurotransmitters. The human 
brain is the most complicated and least 
understood organ in the human body and 
perhaps the most complicated organ on 
earth. Anti-psychotic drugs pollute the 
brain at far higher concentrations than any- 
one in history has ever been exposed to. 

These pharmaceuticals stop the. brain 
from removing and destroying serotonin, 
and no research has ever conclusively 
determined if this is reversible after the 
medication is discontinued. About 160 law- 
suits are out against Eli Lilly for murder or 
suicide induced by Prozac use, and that is 
only one drug from one corporation. 


JESSY’S INCARCERATION 


Sometimes I don’t see a homeless 
brother or sister for a long time. When 
finally I see them again, they don’t want 
to talk about where they’ ve been, they can 
no longer look me in the eye, and life 
seems to have left them somehow. This is 
how I expect my next encounter with my 
friend Jessy will be. 

On Tuesday, I witnessed Jessy being 
rounded up on the streets of Arcata, 
California, and taken to “Simpervirens” (a 
mental detainment facility) to get a dose 
or two of some drug made by a corpora- 
tion, of which George Bush Sr. or Donald 
Rumsfeld was probably once the CEO 
(they chaired three pharmaceutical corpo- 
rations). 

Jessy was rounded up by the new men- 
tal health outreach team, called “the 
police.” They claimed that somebody 
called them, and when they responded, 
they did not know if they were responding 
to a 5150 “aid to sick” or a crime. The 
police claim Jessy was “conversing with 
someone who wasn’t there” and “wasn’t 
making sense.” 

When Jessy asked, “Why am I being 
arrested?” he was authoritatively reas- 
sured that he was merely being involun- 
tarily institutionalized, drugged and 
detained for the next 72 hours, and not 
arrested. 

Using the police as mental health out- 
reach workers goes a little beyond “law 
enforcement” when we authorize them to 
make psychiatric diagnoses on non-vio- 
lent and non-suicidal people on the 


Psychiatric survivors formed a movement to resist the forced 
drugging and profiteering of pharmaceutical companies. 


Art by San Francisco 
Poster Brigade 


With so many ties between the current administration and 
the pharmaceutical corporations, and also the ties between 
the pill makers and the psychiatric professional organiza- 
tions, profits and social control have become the obvious 


goal of forced medication. 


streets. According to AB 1421, “Laura’s 
law,” police can round up and detain a 
suspected mentally ill person for 72 hours 
if they “feel” that they are a danger to 
themselves or to society. This law was 
intended to protect us from the dangerous- 
ly violent criminally insane. With policies 
designed to run homeless people out of 
the towns they reside in, police officers, 
like Arcata Police Officer Brent Chase, 
use these laws as tools to keep homeless 
numbers down. 2 

Some of us helped Jessy out quite a bit, 
taught him life skills, spent time with him, 
helped him with necessities and enjoyed 
his company. Anyone who knows Jessy 
knows that he talks to himself out loud. 
Jessy, who is actually quite nice, harmless 
and very introverted, is a victim of the 
whole neurosis caused by a system that 
rips your job, retirement, or freedom from 
you in a second, and then calls you a 
criminal when you become homeless, the 
only option left to you. 

He keeps to himself, but when he asks 
me for something, he starts to verbally 
express an internally rationalized shame. 
The shame poor Jessy must have felt, just 
because he was stopped and arrested, 
showed most after telling the 
homeless/mental health/police officers that: 
(a) he knew what Simpervirens was; and 
(b) he did not want to go there. He then 
looked at me, with tears in his eyes, and 
said, “Don’t let them take me there.” Of 
course there wasn’t anything I could do. 

A 2004 report called “Strategies for 
Reducing Chronic Street Homelessness,” 
subcontracted by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and: Urban Development (HUD) 


and written by the Urban Institute, speaks 
of a “paradigm shift” because of a “trig- 
ger event.” I won’t elaborate on how the 
Patriot Act was a paradigm shift because 
of a trigger event, but I will mention it. 

This is called “problem, reaction, solu- 
tion,” or the Hegelian Dialectic; and it is a 
way for social engineers to incite, justify 
and implement policies to improve a situ- 
ation within their culturally narrow bias. 

The cultural differences between well- 
paid and housed doctors, law-makers, 
professors and police — called “experts” 
— and poor homeless people, is wide 
enough of a chasm; but then the “experts” 
advocate creating or utilizing a “trigger 
event” to force a “paradigm shift” to cre- 
ate “innovative outreach programs devel- 
oped by and located in the... Police 
Department” [chapter 3, p. 21]. 

Though the report claims that 
“Providers have to attract... the very resis- 
tant people they are trying to serve,” it 
also advocates that authorities “combine 
police and mental health expertise and 
authority” in order to be “the only out- 
reach teams on the streets that have the 
ability to remove people either voluntarily 
or involuntarily” [chapter 3, p. 21]. 

The report praises a San Diego policy as 
a model: “San Diego Police Officers arrest 
chronic street alcoholics... offer treatment 
plus transitional housing as an alternative to 
six months in jail... They [chronic street 
alcoholics] may first serve a full jail sen- 
tence or even two before they are con- 
vinced to try” [chapter 3, p. 22]. 

There are many good ideas in the 
Urban Institute’s report, but they are 
intermingled with approaches that are 


cruel, unconstitutional, and human rights 
violations. If these programs were so 
damn good for the chronic homeless they. 
are intended to serve, then they would be 
flooded with applicants, not forcing peo- 
ple against their will to participate. 

To involuntarily medicate, institution- 
alize, and case-manage people, based on 
controversial psychiatric theories, meth- 
ods and pharmaceuticals, is the real crimi- 
nal insanity. Social control through med- 
ications and internment is no different 
today then in Stalin’s, Hitler’s or 
Khrushchev’s days. 

The law clearly states that a victim of 
Laura’s Law must be a threat to the safety 
of himself or others. In the case of Jessy’s 
recent confinement by the Arcata police, 
the only threat to safety was Jessy’s loss 
of liberty, a serious matter that that the 
Constitution and all pertinent resulting 
case law calls “the threat of loss of one’s 
life, by loss of freedom.” 

The round-up is underway. Homeland 
Security Department round-ups, like 
Operation FALCON, round up the “fugi- 
tives” — but remember that fugitives are 
wanted, not necessarily guilty. The 
Chronic Homeless Initiative rounds up the 
mentally ill homeless with police using 
culturally biased standards and goals. 

It is not a question of whether they. will 
ignore their promise to “just go after the 
fugitives and mentally ill” and begin going 
after the activists, the communists, the 
unions, the gays, the Jews, and the real 
Christians, but a question of when. Just as 
was done with the racketeering laws and 
the SWAT teams, the roles of the home- 
less/mentally ill policies will be revised to 
include social engineering of a fascist order. 

I went to Jessy’s hearing. The hearing 
was not held to win his freedom, although 


72 hours is all they are allowed to hold 
him (he has been held against his will for 


six days as of this writing). Rather, the 
hearing was about forced medication, and 
whether Jessy should be court-ordered to 
take pharmaceuticals, which he does not ~ 
want. This, what I call the “bag ‘em and 
tag “em” policies of the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services and the 
California Department of Mental Health, 
gives a better understanding of their logic 
— extremely evil logic, but their rational- 
ization nonetheless. 

As I have already pointed out, Jessy 
was in no way, shape, or form, someone 
who should have been 5150d as “a danger 
to himself” at the time of his non-arrest, 
apprehension and incarceration. In court it - 
was testified that Jessy was sleeping at the 
time of initial contact with the police. 

A doctor from the Simpervirens mental 
health detention center testified for the 
prosecution. I initially thought the 
extremely pale doctor with the Thorazine 
shuffle and drug-induced glazed eyes was 
just another defendant in a hearing of 
Jessy’s type, so imagine my surprise when 
I discovered it was none other than Dr. 
John Sommers, the pill-pushing psychi- 
atric doctor of Simpervirens. 

Dr. Sommers testified that when poor 
Jessy was brought to Sempervirens, he 
was resistant. Asked if he witnessed the 
resistance, the doctor claimed, “No, I 
observed him resisting the restraints.” 

Jessy testified that he wasn’t 
restrained. He said that the nurses and 
staff at Sempervirens threatened to “strap 
me down if I didn’t take the medicines 
they were trying to give me.” 

The doctor claimed that, in his opinion, 
formed after less then half an hour of talk- 
ing to Jessy, he suffered from what the 
DSM-IV (Diagnostic & Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders, # 4) calls “Psychotic 
Disorder Not Otherwise Specified or 
Psychosis NOS.” I was pretty sure that this 


See Psychiatric Repression page seven 
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Tony McNair, Street Spirit Vendor for a Decade 


As if his life was not hard 
enough, Tony has been going 
blind for over a year. “I deal 
with it like this,”’ he said. “I 
walk by faith, not by sight.” 


Story and photo by Janny Castillo, 
BOSS Community Organizer 


oday, Tony McNair is inside. Even 

while he was still living on the 

streets, Tony was a committed 
advocate, trying to help build a homeless 
movement in the Bay Area. 

Now, he has a bed at the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 
Our interview took place at the BOSS 
Multi-Agency Service Center (MASC) at 
the Veteran’s Building in Berkeley. 

Tony was raised in foster care; he left 
home at the age of 15. He wanted to get 
out and see the world for himself, to expe- 
rience it like his mother told him to. 

This story starts with an ending that 
Tony could not have seen nor prepared 
himself for when his journey in life 
began. Very quietly and with absolute 
seriousness, Tony shared what he is going 
through. “There are only two things I 
miss: my mother and my eyesight.” 

Tony has been a homeless advocate 
since the early 1980s. In those days, the 
Bay Area police were especially abusive. 
Among other things, they would tell the 
homeless, regardless of color, where they 
could and could not sleep. Tony made it 
his job to educate the homeless on what 
their rights were. He helped turn aban- 


Tony McNair, an activist and Street Spirit vendor for 10 years, is losing his vision. 


doned houses into homes for homeless 
women and children. 

In the late 1980s, Tony helped organize 
the Oakland and San Francisco chapters of 
the National Union of the Homeless. Later, 
he moved to Berkeley to help Curtis Bray 
mobilize the homeless community. 
Together they taught homeless rights and 
organized rallies to insure those rights. 

He became a Street Spirit vendor in the 
mid-1990s. The selling of the paper became 
crucial in helping him get to medical 
appointments, to see his relatives, to get to 
interviews and, more importantly, to raise 
enough money to continue his advocacy 
work. Tony will tell you Street Spirit sells 
very well at rallies and demonstrations. 

He has met many interesting people 


while selling the Street Spirit. He knows 
people in radio, music production and 
lyric writing. His customers include doc- 
tors, lawyers and even policemen. 

“The majority of my customers love 
Street Spirit,” Tony said. “It is not mis- 
leading; it is very informative and has 


articles on a variety of subjects. Some like 


reading Street Spirit just for the poetry; it 
gives them the opportunity to stay in 
touch with the plight of homeless people 
in the Bay Area.” 

He has met and sold his paper to Green 
Party members, Barbara Lubin from 
Middle East Children’s Alliance, and 
Michael Franti, a famed local rap artist. 

Tony has been homeless since 1983. 
“I’ve been living here and there. Some of 


the Berkeley store owners let me sleep in 
their doorways as long as I keep it neat and 
clean.” Tony is very grateful for the folks at 
Trinity Methodist Church who have been 
an integral part in helping him survive. 

Most of his family members are 
deceased, except for three sisters who live 
close by. His immediate family is the staff 
and friends at Trinity and MASC. Tony 
has known boona cheema, BOSS’s execu- 
tive director for many, many years. He 
speaks highly of her, stating simply, 
“boona will sit and listen to me.” 

As if his life was not hard enough, 
Tony has been going blind for over a year. 
The doctors told him he has badly dam- 
aged nerves and a serious case of glauco- 
ma. They also told him there is nothing 
they can do. “I deal with it like this,” he 
said. “I walk by faith, not by sight.” 

He has much respect for Street Spirit. 
On really good days, Tony can sell 50 to 80 
papers. “Street Spirit helps me buy food, do 
my laundry and make phone calls. It has 
been a really great help to me.” 

Before he lost his sight, the article that 
touched him most was the “Suicide of 
Mary Jesus,” written by Terry Messman, 
Street Spirit editor. It was a story of a 
woman that had lost her housing and 
jumped from the Oakland Tribune Tower; 
a story that was hardly covered in the 
mainstream newspapers. 

In closing, Tony said, “If I was a mil- 
lionaire, I would donate all my money to 
Street Spirit and BOSS.” We wouldn’t 
want all your money, Tony, but Street 
Spirit and BOSS could use the help. 
Thanks for sharing your story. I guess it’s 
our turn to be encouraged. 


Young Transportation Activists Win Crucial Victory 


Story and photo by Janny Castillo 


“Free Transportation To Get Our 
Education!” That demand was chanted 
from the front steps of the Scottish Rite 
Center in Oakland on May 18. Real Hard, 
a youth group associated with Kids First, 
held a rally demanding that the discounted 
youth bus pass stay affordable. 

Youth organizers had mobilized to 
oppose the proposal by AC Transit staff to 
eliminate monthly bus passes, a plan that 
would have forced low-income youth to 
pay as much as $80 per. month for bus 
fare, instead of being able to buy a pass 
for $15 a month. 

Fadeelah Muhyee, program assistant for 
Real Hard, spoke out on the need for the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission 
(MTC) to funnel more money into AC 
Transit’s strapped bus agency, which is run- 
ning an $8 million deficit. Sassia Harrell 
from Real Hard announced preliminary 
results from a transportation survey con- 
ducted by Kids First which polled over a 
thousand middle and high school students. 

The Kids First survey found that: 

1. One out of three students paid for bus 
passes and fares out of their own pocket. 

2. Seventy-six percent of students said 
they use their lunch money. 

3. Four out of five students say their 
transfers expire during their bus trips. 

4. Almost half, or 49 percent, of low- 
income students find it harder to get to 
after-school programs without a free pass. 

5. Nearly four out of five youth, or 79 
percent, depend on the bus for mobility. 

Speakers at the May 18th rally includ- 
ed Greg Hodge, OUSD School Board 
member; Amy Costa, District Director for 
Senator Don Perata; Burrill Hansen, 
United Seniors Board Member, Reverend 
Andre Shumake, Richmond Improvement 
Association; and Sylvia Darensburg, lead 
plaintiff in the MTC civil lawsuit. 

The unified message was the impor- 


tance of nurturing and taking care of our 
community’s children and youth, and how 
keeping the youth bus pass affordable is 
critical to their education and well-being. 

Julie Iny, Kids First organizer, shared 
some telling quotes from the survey: 

“T get my brother after school sometimes 
and I save my lunch money for the bus 
because my mom only buys one bus pass. 
Whoever is going to school uses it.” — 
Gompers High School student, Richmond. 

“Sometimes I must walk home because 
I don’t have a bus pass or money.” — 
Berkeley High student, Berkeley. 

“My family is a low-income family and 
$15 dollars is too much for us to afford.” — 
McClymond’s High student, Oakland. 


The organizers followed the rally by 
speaking out at public hearings up until 
AC Transit voted to keep discounted bus 
passes on June 22, 2005. 

Julie Iny from Kid’s First described the 
successful organizing campaign as a 
“youth transportation victory.” 

In announcing the victory to trans- 
portation justice activists, Iny stated, 
“Now, after months of organizing, rally- 
ing and testifying, Oakland youth and 
their allies are celebrating AC Transit’s 4- 
3 vote yesterday to keep youth passes at 
$15 and reject a proposal to raise the price 
of transfers. Transfers will remain at 25 
cents, saving low-income, transit-depen- 
dent families $15 per. rider .each month 


‘**We shouldn’t have io choose between lunch and bus fare.” The youth group, Real Hard, rallies to save youth bus passes. 


(based on 2 transfers a day). : 

“Moreover, AC Transit is now keeping 
its promise to voters and to young people 
to maintain youth passes at $15.00. 
Director Peeples stated that the youth pass 
should remain at $15.00 until Measure BB 
sunsets in 2015 given the language put 
before the voters that the parcel tax would 
be used to maintain AC Transit’s discount 
passes for youth.” 

Beginning on September 6, 2005, adult 
fares will go from $1.50 to $1.75; youth, 
seniors and disabled fares will go from 75 
cents to 85 cents; and a monthly adult 
pass will jump from $60 to $70. 


To contact Kids First, call (510) 452-2043. 


A Santa Cruz homeless 
advocate is brutalized and 
shackled while the public 
voice is eroded— all in the 
name of democracy. 


by Becky Johnson 


hen homeless activist 

Robert Norse walked into 

the Santa Cruz City 

Council meeting on June 7, 
he had meant to talk about the “No Party” 
ordinance coming up on the council’s 
agenda. He never got the chance. He 
became the first person arrested in Santa 
Cruz under a rules change that Mike 
Rotkin had pushed through last March 
which limits comments on all consent 
agenda items to five minutes per speaker 
instead of three minutes per item. 

Mayor Mike Rotkin, who was recently 
tagged as a “Marxist-feminist” by the 
New York Times, may seem hip to his 
UCSC Community Studies students, but 
back home in the saddle of the mayor’s 
chair, he’s quick to resort to armed force. 

Twenty minutes before the “No Party” 
ordinance came up on the City Council 
agenda, with the hall flooded with the Santa 
Cruz Police Department’s top brass there to 
testify, Norse stood in line to speak on an 
item he had not initially planned to speak 
on. Testimony by several pro-union mem- 
bers of the public moved him to speak out 
on the innocuously named item #13.1, 
“Agreement with [ATSE for Services at the 
Civic Auditorium.” 

Under Rotkin’s new “five-minute” 
rule, Norse had used up all allowable time 
because he spoke for five minutes 'total‘on ; 
four previous items. Norse approached the , 
microphone and said, “Mr. Mayor, I 
would like to speak for two minutes on 
this item like everyone else, as provided 
for by the Brown Act.” 

Sections 54954.3(a), 54954(c) and 
54953(a) of the Ralph M. Brown Act are 
the relevant sections of the Government 
Code. They provide (1) the right to’speak 
on “any item of interest to the: public”. 
(emphasis added); (2) the right to criticize 
government bodies; and (3) the night to 
attend these meetings. 

Norse believed that, Rotkin’s Rule or 
not, he was on firm footing in asserting 
his right to comment on the council item. 

Yet Mayor Rotkin interrupted Norse, 
forbade him to speak, and ordered him to 
leave the meeting. When Norse insisted on 
his right to remain, Rotkin ordered the 
meeting recessed, ordered the television 
camera turned away from the podium, shut 
down audio recordings, and directed police 
to remove Norse from the chambers. 


by Dorothy Herzberg 


t’s really happening! After four years 

of planning and raising $2.6 million, 

the Greater Richmond Interfaith 
Program (GRIP) has broken ground on 
the new GRIP Family Housing and 
Supportive Services Center. 

The two-story facility will provide 
emergency and transitional housing for 
75 homeless people. The building will 
also serve as a resource center for 200 
people a day and house the Souper 
Center meal program. 

The 12,000-square-feet facility will be 
built at 165 22nd Street in Richmond, and 
construction is projected to take about 
one year. Funds have been raised from 
city, county and state sources, founda- 
tions, congregations and private donors. 


New Homeless 


STREET SPIRIT 


Robert Norse (at left), a longtime homeless advocate and outspoken journalist, has 
been targeted by the Santa Cruz police for arrest and harassment many times. 


“I was approached then by Lt. Steve 
Clark and other police officials who 
directed me to leave or face arrest,” Norse 
said. Lt. Clark is known as “Because I 
Can, Clark,” a name activists tagged him 
with when he seized a homeless man’s 


only blanket at 3:00 a.m. on a cold night 


for evidence of sleeping when a photo 
would have sufficed. 

Lt. Clark twisted Norse’s left hand 
behind his back, inflicting a “pain compli- 
ance” procedure. “Though I told him 
repeatedly that I’d leave willingly once he 
clarified I was under arrest and told me 
the charge, he refused to do so, grew more 
angry and more violent, and forced a 
scream out of me,” said Norse. 

The abuse continued even as Norse 


ete oar 


was complying with exiting ‘the meeting. 
Then Clark shoved Norse’s injured hand 
into a too-tight handcuff which resulted in 
neurological damage and loss of feeling in 
parts of his left hand still evident three 
weeks later. Norse described Clark’s 
behavior as illegal because he initiated 
and continued a physical assault before 
announcing Norse was under arrest, when 
he was neither a flight risk nor a danger to 
the public. 

Norse was later informed that Mayor 
Rotkin had charged him with “disrupting 
a public meeting.” He was not charged 
with resisting arrest. 

Lt. Clark’s “furious” attitude, according 
to Norse, was verified by Michael Tomasi, 
a City Hall perennial. “I heard Lt. Clark 
say, ‘I will hurt you!’ to Robert Norse while 
he was in handcuffs,” said Tomasi. 

While Clark twisted Norse’s arm, 
despite the complete lack of resistance, he 
spoke in an angry, threatening manner, 
saying: “You’re never going to do what 


GRIP is a coalition of 39 congrega- 
tions in West Contra Costa County — 
Catholics, Jews, Muslims, Protestants 
and Sikhs. These diverse faith traditions 
have worked together for more than 38 
years for social justice and to support the 
needs of the poor and disenfranchised. 


For more than 20 years, GRIP has Oper- 
ated the Souper Center at 165 22nd Street, 
providing lunch for homeless and hungry 
persons 365 days a year, with the help of 
volunteers from member congregations. 

GRIP has run a winter shelter for 


’ homeless families for 12 years; about 20 


families have been guests of the shelter 
each year. GRIP’s West County Resource 
Center helps homeless individuals and 
families to become self-sufficient by pro- 
viding access to jobs and housing and 


Shelter to Open in Richmond 


you did in City Council again. You will 
follow my orders. You’re going to be hurt 
if you do that again!” 

Clark was breathing heavily, almost 
panting, as he twisted and pushed Norse 
towards the police car. With his wallet 
pulling heavily at his swim shorts, Norse 
pleaded for Clark to let go of his hand “or 
my pants will fall down.” Instead, Clark 
shoved him forward which dislodged his 
shorts so they fell down around his ankles 
leaving him publicly exposed. Then Clark 
berated Norse for it and ordered him to 
pull up his shorts. 

“My hands-are handcuffed behind my 
back,” Norse replied. “How am I sup- 
posed to do that?” Another officer pulled 
up his shorts. Then Lt. Clark took Norse 
to. sit on a low concrete wall just. outside 
of the City Hall building. As he sat there, 
Michael Tomasi came nearby. 

Clark sat down right next to Norse and 
coldly told him: “You are going to regret 
you sued me. You took me into court and 
my lawyer’s going to take your trust fund. 
I’ve hired Paul Meltzer; we’re going to take 
every penny you’ve got. You’ve crossed 
the line. If you ever don’t leave when I say 
leave, you are going to get hurt!” 

Since Norse carries a tape recorder, he 
kept it on throughout Clark’s initial 
assault. At the jail, Clark confiscated it 
“for evidence.” Norse signed the slip 
“under protest.” Later, Clark commented 
jovially to Norse that the tape he had con- 
fiscated was blank. 

Norse faces arraignment on misde- 
meanor charges on July 20, 2005, in Santa 
Cruz Superior Court. Norse’s federal law- 
suit against the City of Santa Cruz over a 
previous false arrest is scheduled for trial 
in February of 2006. 


referrals to support services. 

During construction of the new facili- 
ty, the Souper Center will provide noon 
meals at the West County Human 
Development Center at 820 23rd Street, 
Richmond. The Resource Center, which 
currently provides support services, will 
be temporarily located at 170 21st Street, 
adjacent to the current Souper Center. 

It has been a dream to have a perma- 
nent, year-round shelter for many years. 
At the recent groundbreaking on June 10, 
congregations came together with goy- 
ernment officials to celebrate the realiza- 
tion of the dream. It’s really happening! 


Dorothy Herzberg is a member of the 
Unitarian Universalist Church of Berkeley. 
For additional information, contact Arthur 
Hatchett at (510) 233-2131. 
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Assaulted and Arrested for Speaking Out at City Hall 


Police Officer’s 
Confrontational 
History with 

Homeless People 
in Santa Cruz 


by Becky Johnson 


In 1988, then-Officer Steve Clark of 
the Santa Cruz Police Department 
reportedly kicked a limping homeless 
man, John Miller. Clark advised Miller, 
“T used to be the kicker in high school,” 
and told him that he’d kick the injured 
leg if Miller didn’t leave town. 

Officer Clark reportedly threatened a 
witness to another violent abuse against 
a homeless drunk shortly thereafter. 

__ Also, in an incident witnessed by half 

a dozen people in front of the Old 
Bookshop Santa Cruz, Clark pulled his 
gun on a frightened but defiant skate- 
boarder, using these memorable words, 
“Down on your knees and say your 
prayers!” 

In 1995, shortly after the Citizens 
Police Review Board formed, John 
Malkin, one of its founding members, 
was ordered’ to “back off” by then-Segt. 
Steven Clark who-informed him he had 
“a file on him.” ~ 

In 1996, when Anthony Patango, Pat 
Ring, and Dan Hopkins, all homeless, 
were awakened at 3:00 a.m. by Sgt. 
Steve Clark, he ticketed them for the 
“crime” of sleeping and of covering 


themselves with blankets... ¥5 
As Clark seized Patango’ s ioleeee 


the homeless man begged to keep it. 
“Please, it’s my only blanket!” he said. 
Clark took it anyway. Later, when asked 
why he didn’t just take a picture of the 
blanket for Sec: Clark quipped, 
“Because I can.’ 

In 1999, when a homeless man, 
Robert Zesinger, committed suicide by 
hanging himself from a tree behind the 
Santa Cruz County Building in the dead 
of winter, Sgt. Clark told a Sentinel 
reporter, May Wong, that “D” Bob, as 
we knew him (The “D” stands for 
“drifter,” he had once said), had died of 
an auto-erotic death, and that story was 
reported in the local paper. 

Three months later, the coroner’s 
report came out and confirmed that the 
death was a suicide. The Santa Cruz 
Coroner’s office confirmed that there 
had been no evidence of an auto-erotic 
death, despite Clark’s accusation which 
denigrated a dead homeless man unable 
to defend himself. A complaint filed 
with the Citizens Police Review Board 
exonerated Set. Clark. 

In 1999, Clark hounded a homeless 
panhandler and former Street Spirit ven- 
dor, by brandishing his gun at Anthony 
Douglas and ordering him off Pacific 
Avenue. 

In 2001, Christina Lafoya walked 
through a so-called park bordering a 
neighborhood basketball court in the 
Beach Flats of Santa Cruz. Clark 
detained her for “being in a park after 
hours.” 

Lafoya, who was brought up to know 
her rights, started asking questions; but 
instead of getting answers, she says she 
got abuse. “Sgt. Clark told me to shut 
up, sit down and put my face on the 
ground, while another officer got the K- 
9 unit out the car,” she said. 

Sgt. Clark has since been promoted 
to lieutenant. 
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Bush Tax Cuts Are Unconscionable in a Time of War 


President Franklin Roosevelt 


spoke out boldly against war 
profiteering, saying, “I don’t 
- want to see a single war mil- 
lionaire created in the United 
States as a result of this 
world disaster.” 


by Chuck Collins 


as there ever a time when 

Congressional tax cuts for 

multimillionaires were 

more unseemly? Recently, 
President Bush spoke about the war in 
Iraq on national television, asking 
Americans to be patient and to bear in 
silence the heavy sacrifice of American 
soldiers’ lost lives. That number is getting 
close to 2000. 

Almost 60 percent of Americans disap- 
prove of the way Bush has handled the war. 

In 2001, when terrorism czar Richard 
Clark was trying to get high-ranking Bush 
administrators to meet about the al-Qaeda 
threat, the Bush Administration was 
mounting a campaign to pass tax cuts for 
multimillionaires. In June of that year, 
they succeeded in achieving cuts of $1.35 
trillion over 10 years. 

The major beneficiaries had the highest 
incomes in the land. 

In 2003, as our troops were marching 
on Baghdad, Bush and Congress were 
pushing for $330 billion in additional tax 
cuts, 57 percent of which went to house- 
holds with incomes over $337,000. 

Last summer, as the death toll for 
American troops was passing 1,000, the 
administration was fighting hard to give 
corporate donors an additional $140 bil- 
lion in tax breaks. 

Now, the Senate is preparing to vote on 
repealing the estate tax, a tax that is only 
paid by multimillionaires and billionaires, 
fewer than 1.5 percent of estates each year. 

If there ever was a time to limit tax 
breaks for multimillionaires, this should 
be it. The cost of our military involve- 
ments is growing, and we are told we 
need to make additional investments to 
protect homeland security. 

Meanwhile, our budget surplus has dis- 
appeared, shifting from a 2001 estimate of 
$5.6 trillion in the black to $5.2 trillion in 
the red today. 


Psychiatric Repression 


from page four 


so-called diagnosis was really a classifica- 
tion, since Judge Wilson seemed very 
familiar with the catch-all term, though if it 
weren’t so sick, it would be funny. 

The DSM-IV is a book about 4 inches 
thick with a 10-page list of categories of 
mental disorders. Each category has a 
mental disorder diagnosis within its sec- 
tion. At the very end of the “Psychotic 
Disorders” category is this Psychotic 
Disorder Not Otherwise Specified. Under 
the description for Psychosis NOS it 
reads: “[NOS] is included for classifying 
psychotic presentations that do not meet 
the criteria for any specific Psychotic 
Disorders defined in this section or psy- 
‘chotic symptomatology about which there 
‘is inadequate or contradictory informa- 
tion.” Talk about a catch-all law! 

If I understand the professional opinion 
correctly, a person who is not a danger to 
himself or others, but who denies a mental 
illness that he or she is accused of by a 
mental health “professional,” needs to 
have the court “make him feel better” by 
forced medication. 
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“New Patriots.” 


Bush has asked for and gotten close to 
$200 billion in emergency war funds, and 
it is rumored he will ask for more. Where 
is this money to come from? 

None of this has deterred Congress 
from its relentless march to repeal the 
estate tax this year. Repeal would cost 
almost $1 trillion over two decades. 
Giving such a tax break to wealthy heirs 
would only shift the burden of paying for 
security onto the rest of us. 

It is unprecedented in U.S. history to 
pass tax cuts for the wealthy in a time of 
war. For over 200 years, estate and inheri- 
tance taxation has been linked with mobi- 
lizations for war. The first federal tax on 
wealth was levied in 1797, as our country 


The doctor authoritatively proclaimed 
from the witness stand — as a rationale 
for Jessy not knowing that he should be 
strapped down and force-fed anti-psy- 
chotics, mood stabilizers, tranquilizers, 
anti-depression medication and a whole 
cocktail of drugs to combat the many 
potential side-effects — that Jessy’s 
“thinking was not based on fact.” 

The doctor testified that Jessy showed 
“resistance to taking the medication,” was 
“speaking in word-salad” (Sommers’ 
word for incomplete sentences), “can’t 
answer questions” and “can’t hold a ratio- 
nal conversation.” 

When Jessy took the stand, he was per- 
haps even more articulate than the doctor 
wanting to experiment on him. He 
answered all the questions asked of him as 
well as almost anyone I’ve seen in courts, 
and I’ve seen a lot. He figured days, times, 
and people involved when asked to. He did 
kind of confuse the court audience when he 
was asked if he knew why he was in court 
and he replied, “to fight for my life.” 
Everyone seemed to understand him all 
right though when he said, “I don’t feel 
alive when taking those drugs.” 

Here’s how the theory is carried out: A 
homeless person is reported sleeping in the 


Art by Art Hazelwood 


faced the escalating costs of responding to’ 


French attacks on American shipping. 
During the 19th century, income and 
estate taxes were imposed during the rev- 
enue emergencies of the Civil War and 
the Spanish-American War. Wartime tax- 


ation was viewed as fair at a time when. 


many citizens were sacrificing their lives. 

The 1916 passage of the estate tax was 
a fundamentally American response to the 
inequalities of the Gilded Age, as well as 
the U.S. entry into World War I. Even 
after the war, businessman Harlan E. 
Read argued in “The Abolition of 
Inheritance” that war debts should be paid 
with heavy taxes on inherited wealth. 

To pay for World War II, the estate tax 


bushes. Brent Chase, an Arcata police offi- 
cer and ex-park ranger (a position created to 
prevent homeless people from sleeping in 
Arcata), shows up on the scene. Chase is 
consumed with implementing a “run the 
bums out of town” policy imposed by the 
mayor and city manager. Statements by the 
police department indicate that Chase was 
not sure whether he was responding to a 
call about trespassing or “5150, a danger to 
him or her self.” 

The police made no indications that 
Jessy did not cooperate in any way. I 
showed up right after the initial contact, at 
about the same time as the second officer. 
Jessy was very coherent and articulate by 
the time I arrived. 

Chase, having the “authority” to diag- 
nose and take into custody someone he 
“believes” to be a danger to themselves, 
or any other behavior he deems justifies a 
5150, took Jessy and incarcerated him ina 
mental detainment institution. 

Though an arrested person must, by 
law, be brought before a judge within 72 
hours of arrest, Jessy spent a week being 
threatened, coerced, intimidated, and 
pestered into “voluntarily” taking pharma- 
ceuticals that he didn’t want to take. 

Dr. Sommers claimed to ‘have tried for 


was increased so that fortunes exceeding 
$50 million would be taxed at 70 percent. 
President Franklin Roosevelt spoke out 
boldly against war profiteering, saying, “I 
don’t want to see a single war millionaire 
created in the United States as a result of 
this world disaster.” 

Today the lives of U.S. citizens are 
again at risk as they face prolonged ser- 
vice in Iraq. Others are feeling the pain of 
recession, losing jobs, savings and securi- 
ty. State and local governments, facing 
the worst budget cuts since World War II, 
have gutted crucial community services. 

Rather than facing these problems and 
appropriating the money to resolve them, 
Congressional leaders are using the fog of 
war to pass another tax cut for the wealthy 
that would exacerbate long-term budget © 
shortfalls at all levels. While the public’s 
attention is riveted on the war in Iraq, 
Congress shirks its duty to find money to 
pay for it, and instead moves to repeal the 
estate tax, our most progressive tax. | 

There is only one word for advocating 
such an inequality of sacrifice: shame! - 


Chuck Collins (ccollins@faireconomy.org), 
co-author with Bill Gates, Sr. of Wealth and 
Our Commonwealth: Why America Should Tax 
Accumulated Fortunes, is Senior Fellow at 
United for a Fair Economy. United for a Fair 
Economy raises awareness of the damaging 
consequences of concentrated wealth and 
power. Visit http://www.FairEconomy.Org 


Our People Will Be Free 


by Gerardo Gomez 


It’s the revolution 
tht is bringing you shit 
that you wouldn’t get on CNN. 


ABC nor NBC wants to broadcast 
this shit we call poverty, 

flooding the streets of my city 
with misery 

and not respecting our dignity, 

so don’t be surprised when all you see 
is innocent casualties 

little children dying tragically 
bodies disappearing randomly 
people afraid to go outside 

cuz they never been free. 


So, this is our calamity and 
the struggle we fight 

so passionately 

hoping one day our people 
will be free 

and end this sick catastrophe. 


a week to use several different tacks to try 
to get him to give informed consent. Since 
Jessy was not crazy enough to fall for the 
pharmaceutical dope dealers manipula- 
tion, he was finally brought to court, not 
to secure his lawful release, but to try to 
force lifetime maintenance drugs on him. 
Even Judge Wilson was trying to get him 
to consider a life on pharmaceuticals. 

If there is a moral to this story, it is that 
Jessy was the victim of “rope ‘em and 
dope ‘em” terrorism that is happening 
right here, right now. He needs alterna- 
tive, empowering mental health models 
and he needs the security to know he is 
safe in his own person. 

With anti-homeless police implement- 
ing a whatever-it-takes policy to run the 
homeless out of town, how safe will any 
of us be when $800,000,000 of Prop 63 
money is used to enforce procedures that 
don’t require probable cause, speedy tri- 
als, and proof beyond a doubt? 

With so many ties between the current 
administration and the pharmaceutical 
corporations, and also the ties between the 
pill makers and the psychiatric profession- 
al organizations, profits and social control 
have become the obvious goal of forced 
medication. 
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| large black eyes as always 
| She was being rousted A golden glitter 


| The caption said like a halo glowing 
| for a newly dead friend fell down her back 
| They were not being given flowed over her shoulders 


| time to mourn Tall, slim, a sliver of Joy 


| She looked the same I saw Sunshine 


Ona CROROLa 


Surviving is tough, but a woman offers a peace sign and good will. Rain Lane photo 


Rain Lane photographs homeless people in Santa Monica and Skid Row, Los Angeles. | Gina Lane, Rain Lane’s grandmother, painted this poignant study of homelessness. 


The Timeless People 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn_ 


I Gay Sunshine and a kind word 


for everyone 

I saw Sunshine 

I saw Sunshine about ten years ago 

in a Street Spirit photograph at the Ashby Flea Market 
Tears shivered in her She was smiling 


by Deirdre Evans 
What do you See? 

What memories? 

In the poor’s haggard, time-worn faces 
in the wild eyes seeking friendly places 
Safe from the demand of dollar bills 

~ that can’t be earned 

Framed in tentative smiles that still 

Mock their hardship’s doleful refrain 
| The vagabonds walk in unmeasured steps 
in a circle of desperate hope 


with a handsome man surrounded her head 


they were being harassed in a medieval painting 
while grieving Her long black hair 


fea Stiichine in a dim gray world Seeking food and shelter and finding blight 


The timeless walk without rest or sleep 
Living without Time to mark the careless hours 


as she had in a picture 

so long ago in the Street Spirit 
Twenty five years ago A flashback to a 

when she lived with more optimistic time 
her husband and son She looked the same 
in Earth People’s Park She was still smiling 

A commune of artists, through a mist of tears 
scientists, transients I saw Sunshine and 
and those who walked Hope was there 

but were wounded glistening through 

But Sunshine was always sorrow and suffering 
as bright and joyous I saw Sunshine 

as her name still lighting the darkness 
She always had a smile with a smile 


Just night and day mark their goalless trek — 


Perhaps in a empty lot’s rusting wreck 
To awake and perhaps hoping not to 


Landmark 
by Joan Clair 


There’s a new landmark in our city, 
close to a church and a statue of Mary: 
a shopping cart full of cans 

and what else I haven’t discovered; 
most of the contents are covered. 


Nests 
by Joan Clair 


Street Findings 


in Gray 

by Claire J. Baker 
Pigeons peck the crumbs 
Gray Woman throws — 


feathered rainbows 
at her feet. 


Unlike other landmarks, this one, 
which has been there for weeks, 
has no markings on it; 

does not identify or give details 
about the person whose life it commemorates. 
We do not know if he or she was taken away, 
gave up, lost his or her life, or disappeared. 


At least the nests are left alone, 
abandoned homes in the bare trees. 
When the birds left, they did go free. 
No money-making prospects here. 
No “for rent” signs appear 
for birds who need 
a nest in which to rest and feed. 
And no citation caused the flight 
of birds from their nests late at night. 
No “neighbors” calling the police, 

| forcing them to wake from sleep. 


Among little left 
it’s touching how 
Gray Man’s boots 
bend up at the toes. 


But the cart remains, 
a testament of this one life, 

far more symbolic than 

a can of Andy Warhol’s affluent tomato soup. 


| No one sounded an alarm A Gray High Rise 
to move them on or bring them harm. | | dripping tears Maybe the cart should be moved to a museum, 
No officers patrolled their trees. in the Gray Gray rain. or auctioned. 
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Their woeful sighs lost in the errant, timeless night 
doomed to haunt the urban jungle’s neon nights 


The specters of menace in dark, shadowed streets 


Knowing that Time they’ ve hoped to, has an end too. 


In the shadows of the mocking Ivory Towers 


Their unmarked courses seeking places to rest 
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PRIVATIZED — 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
We the People 
Are powerless 
Privatized 
Through Privatization 
Privatizing Government 
Earth, Water, God 
Elections, sidewalks, streets 
| The earth beneath your feet 
And We the People 
Become Dispossessed Tenants, 
Excluded Second Class 
Vagrants, Loiterers 
Trespassers on private property 
Pay as you go 
To get then blow then 
- Go to Jail for Free 
But not to the private hospital 
We the People have lost the We 
Our We has been Privatized 
in the privatized domain 
of multinational stockholders and 
Usurious Bonds of Slavery 
Hocked Futures—IOU a drudgery’s life 
and Death’s the Midwife 
of We the People | 
To be heard We must 
demonstrate, parade, self-immolate 
to deaf and blind misfortune tellers... 
because our voice has been 
privatized too. 
They have privatized the We in You 


That Poor Creature 
by Holman Monell 


That poor creature bedded down 
for the night in that doorway there 
no place to call home, this the home, 
‘the doorway to nowhere and everywhere 
you could know how dreadful life 

can sometimes be 
how cruel circumstances can be at times 
at times like these. What shall we do 
we see and do not see, hear and not hear 
crimes again (a personal humanity) 
are here charged against the race of man 
now, have a beer 
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by Jonika Mountainfire 


Our panoply of nuclear weapons repre- 
sents the continuous possibility of the 
destruction of life itself. This is an oper- 
ation of absolute violence, a new meta- 
physical horizon. 

— M. HARDT & A. NEGRI, Empire 


Arms reaching in, arms 

reaching out — a tangle of arms, 
like a ball of worms 

in your gut — 

Arms reaching for truth, 

like flowers reaching for the sun — 
arms nailed open, . 

left to hang from a cross — 


Arms that could embrace 

(that should embrace, 

that would embrace!) 

but kill, instead — 

nuclear arms, our terror 

made flesh to dwell among us, 
without benefit of the Word — 


Bind them open then, 
these arms of ours! — 


| The better to feel 


Your invisible, killing arms 
as they twist our insides 
and poison our days. 


MANNA 


by Jonika Mountainfire 


If you are lucky you will fall 
between the cracks, 

rejected by one and all 

as damaged goods — 

If you are lucky you will fall 
between the cracks 

and learn the tricks 

of the underworld crossing, 

the long sea-journey, instead — 
If you are lucky you will learn 
how to root around 

between the cracks, 

foraging for forbidden visions, 
forgotten fragments of other voyages 
which parents everywhere 
believe have been safely hidden 
from greedy little fingers — 

If you are lucky the crumbs 
you find between the cracks — 
will be enough to keep 

your body and soul together, 
through the long famine 

which lies ahead. 


| PROMETHEUS BOUND 
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Voila! The Enemy! Tortured prisoners cast a cloud over the nation. — Art by Art Hazelwood 


ARMS 


by Jonika Mountainfire 


terness? Teach us, if you may speak! 


wretchedness is everywhere. 
— AESCHYLUS 


There are so many words for pain, 
for when it’s in the body 

and when it’s in the brain — 

for affects of the psyche 

and anguish of the soul, 

for serotonin gone off kilter 

and endorphins that misbehave — 
for social dysfunction 

and trauma of every kind, 

each carefully analyzed and defined 
as an aberration of the mind 

in the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders — 
conditions which neurobiologists 
and psycho-pharmacologists 

will soon make passé, 

with all the new diseases and cures 
they promise are on the way. 


Perhaps we are tied up 
by all these empty words 

because when our grandfathers came 
home from the battle of the Somme, 
or from Midway or Vietnam, 


Perbaps we must endure 

these plastic words for pain 
because the grandmothers 

who held us in their laps — 

women who’d been raped 

|-as children, or barely escaped 

the ovens of Bergen-Belsen — 
couldn’t tell us who they were then, 


Perhaps we have no words 

‘for so much grief and shame 

because we are the children of 

a generation who lost their tongues — 
who could not bear the presence 

or acknowledge the power 

of the Uninvited Guest, 

who now has 
no name. 


Reveal the whole to us, Prometheus, tell 
us your tale: What guilt does Zeus 
impute to torture you in shame and bit- 


To speak is pain, but silence too is pain; 


they couldn’t tell us who they were then 
or what they’d seen and done there — 


or what they’d seen and done there — 


OUR MESSAGE TO 
THE WORLD 


by Jonika Mountainfire 


It’s not the evil that we do, 
but the evil we see in others 
that we must pay attention to — 
Look not upon the devastation 
we’ve spread across our land, 
but marvel at the righteousness 
upon which our weapons stand! 


RUBEDO 
by Jonika Mountainfire 


Blood is red, electricity white — 
electricity is fast and strong, blood 

is slow and weak — and even as we 
touch each other at the speed of light 
we hemorrhage alone, 

blood leaking from our hearts 


| as steadily and quietly 


as snow falling in the night — 
The faster we run 

the harder we bleed, our blood 
seeping down and out of sight, 
filling up Earth’s secret caves — 
and even greedy Gaia must be 
getting queasy now, our cold juices 
seizing up in her throat — 
Because there is too much blood 
below and too much electricity above, 
the oceans are dying and the sky 
has become our enemy — 

and if you can bear to feel it, 

you will know that Earth herself 
is trying to vomit up our pain. 

But still we manage not to notice 
the sky burning above us, 

the oceans dying around us — 
skillfully, we swerve around 

the bloody sinkholes 

opening up beneath our feet 

as we cruise down perfect 
electronic highways in ever more 
powerful information machines — 
afraid to look down, 

afraid to ask, 

Whose blood is this? 
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Tocsin, by Art Hazelwood. One panel from Requiem for Dionysos by Art Hazelwood. 
Torture, detention and acts of inhumane violence become widespread in times of war. 


FORGET! 


by Jonika Mountainfire 


Forget heroin, 

crank and crack cocaine, 

the swift wings of Morpheus 

and the sweet waters of Oblivion — 
Forget the drug police, 

the terror police, the mind police 
we pay to sweep our streets 


-and keep our billion-dollar dumpsters 


full of human garbage — 
Forget the stink of rotting souls 
released at midnight 

from prison smokestacks, 

one silent inmate doing time 

for each one of us — 

Forget heroin, 

crank and crack cocaine — 
Fear has always been America’s 
number-one drug of choice! 


The total security rf 

for which we toil day and night 
is just a methadone-maintenance 
program, a little something 

to tide us over until our next fix — 
And how long has it been 

since the last big one? 

Since the last, heart-pounding 
rush of pure fear 

raced through the bloodstream 
of our body politic, waking us up 
and bringing us back 

to ourselves once again? 


More powerful 

than endorphins released by love, 
terror is a drug to die for 5 
(or better yet, to let others die for) — 
Like love, it opens the doors 

of perception — giving us 

the second sight of paranoia, 


| inviting us to reach out and finger 


old friends and neighbors 
once again 


| Forget heroin, 
| crank and crack cocaine, 


the swift wings of Morpheus 

and the sweet waters of Oblivion — 
Fear has always been America’s 
number-one drug of choice. 
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Alameda County | 
‘Food Bank Helps 
to Ease Hunger 
‘in the East Bay 


from page one 


of recipients, and 11 percent are elderly. 

Research shows that 71 percent of 
clients are in the “food insecure” category, 
and 37 percent are outright “hungry.” 
About 90 percent of food recipients are 
housed, and 10 percent are homeless. 

The Alameda County Community Food 
Bank, now celebrating its 20th anniversary, 
has provided emergency food to low- 
income residents since 1985. The Food 
Bank, a local member of America’s Second 
Harvest, did a study that documented ° 
120,000 hungry clients a month. 

“Most people who get assistance are 
the working poor,” said Food Bank 
Executive Director Suzan Bateson. She 
cited a 2004 California Budget Project 
report. “It costs $70,000 for a family of 
four to meet basic needs in the Bay Area,” 
she said. “How many really earn $70,000 
a year? It’s-no surprise that many working 
people end up standing in food lines 
because they can’t feed their families.” 

Alameda County residents needing 
food can call the Alameda County 
Community Food Bank’s hotline at 1- 
800-870-3663 (FOOD). If you e-mail 
helpline @accfb.org and provide your 
name, address, and zip code, a hotline 
operator will call the next day. 

Bateson said that the number of hungry 
children served by the Food Bank would 
fill the Oakland Athletics’ Coliseum. 

“TI love baseball,” she said. “When I go 
to an A’s game, I sit in my seat and think, 
‘If this stadium was filled to capacity, that 
would be about as many kids as we serve 
in a month.’ It’s about 50,000!” 

_She is proud that “12 exciting baseball 
games would be the number of kids we’d 
help in a year.” 

This former fashion industry profes- 
sional’s focus on feeding children came 
from a moment of truth. As a newly single 
working parent with three daughters, ages 
3, 5, and 8, she found that daycare was 
very expensive. 

“TI had a former spouse who paid his 
child support and helped contribute,” 
Bateson said, “but I recognized very quick- 
ly there was little flexibility in my budget 
with a mortgage to pay and medical bills. 
The one part of my budget that I could real- 
ly fiddle around with was my food budget. I 
quickly understood what it would be like 
for kids whose parents didn’t have 
resources. If I didn’t have the skills to fig- 
ure out what my career path was going to 
be, it could have been difficult.” 

Her concern for children arises from a 
feeling that if the community doesn’t care 
about its young and elderly, it “really isn’t 
much of a community. The indicator of a 
good society is one where we take care of 
one another.” 

In 1990, when she began working for 
the Contra Costa County Food Bank as 
volunteer manager and community events 

_ coordinator, she first noticed the number 
of senior citizens handing out food to their 
peers. It seemed “a horrible thing for our 
culture that we would allow this to hap- 
pen,” Bateson said. 

“These people were the ages of my 
peer’s parents. I know how hard they 
worked throughout their lives. No one 
wants to ever think of their grandmother 
standing in a food line.” 

The numbers of “house-rich, cash- 
poor” seniors is rising. Many are desper- 
ately trying to stay in their homes against 
the high cost of living and soaring proper- 
ty values, and many others are standing in 


Food Bank staff and volunteers unload truckloads of donated food. 


STREET SPIRIT 
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“It is a horrible thing for our culture that we would allow 
this to happen,”’ Bateson said of the number of seniors who 
need emergency food aid. “These people were the ages of 
my peer’s parents. I know how hard they worked through- 
out their lives. No one wants to ever think of their grand- 
mother standing in a food line.” 


line for food because a spouse’s critical 
illness ate up their savings. 

“We need to start thinking as a society 
of what we can do to start turning things 
around,” Bateson said. 

After five years at the Contra Costa 
Food Bank, Bateson took a position 
directing The Volunteer Center for Contra 
Costa County, engaging young people in 
volunteer activities, “a rewarding effort 
because I care so much about contributing 
in the community.” 

In April 2001, she became the executive 
director of the Alameda County 
Community Food Bank. After four years, 
she said, “I feel I’m just learning the ropes.” 

“T came in to our luxurious place,” she 
laughed. The former commissary on the 
Oakland Army Base was a huge induction 
and processing center for people being 
shipped off to World War II or Viet Nam. 
“We had over 100,000 square feet, very 
big for a Bay Area Food Bank because 
property is very expensive here. It had 
docks and parking for as many volunteers 
as could show up.” 

For twenty years, not having a long- 
term home for the Food Bank was a con- 
stant pressure. Each of the four moves 
temporarily shut down operations. 

The board of directors and staff 
thought the Oakland Army Base was 
going to be a permanent home. But, when 
the base was decommissioned, the land 


was reconveyed to the Port of Oakland 


and the City of Oakland who, according 
to Bateson, provided an accommodation 
to the Food Bank to buy them out of their 
leaseholds on their properties. 

“We worked with the Port and the City 
to establish the value of our old 100,000- 
foot warehouse for thirty years,” Bateson 
said. On December 15, 2004, “The Food 
Bank purchased the new facility we’ve 
moved into, and the bank received pay- 
ment of $4.5 million for our leasehold. 
That enabled the Food Bank to make a 
down payment on the new facility. We 
will be able to stay here. Our interests 
don’t need to be diverted to where we are 
going to end up next time.” 

On June 3, the Alameda County 
Community Food Bank relocated to the 
people-friendly, modern, 118,000-square- 
foot facility at 7900 Edgewater Drive in 
Oakland. A volunteer legion of UPS 
workers in shorts helped the staff load 
UPS trucks and then delivered food to the 
new warehouse. The Food Bank then 
opened for business with its member 
agencies on Monday, June 13, 2005. 


The “wonderful” new facility has a new 
freezer and cooler, commodious office 
space, and training rooms where they will 
install a demonstration kitchen to teach 
food safety and handling, and nutrition. 

Alameda County residents and Food 
Bank constituents can more easily access 
the Food Bank’s new home near the 
Oakland Coliseum and Hegenberger Road 
than the Army Base location, which was 
close to the Bay Bridge. “That was great for 
folks in Berkeley or West Oakland,” she 
noted, “‘but a long stretch for organizations 
or people traveling from Livermore, 
Pleasanton, or Southern Alameda County.” 

Users can take the I-880 freeway to the 
Coliseum exit, or BART to the Coliseum 
station, then the AC Transit line #98, 
which stops on Edgewater Drive near the 
Food Bank. 

The Alameda County Community 
Food Bank is “the food source” in a huge 
network of 280 agencies. The agencies 
collectively own the Food Bank, make 
decisions about it, choose board members 
or change bylaws. Agencies apply for 
membership, and once approved, can shop 
once a week at the Food Bank warehouse 
“store” from constantly replenished stock 
prepared for distribution by volunteers. 

Agencies gather and distribute food to 
working poor families, seniors, abuse sur- 
vivors, children, homeless people and peo- 
ple living with life-threatening illnesses. 


Free food is provided to children’ 


through YMCA programs for low-income 
youth, school meals, after-school or sum- 
mer lunch programs, and the WIC 
(Women, Infants, and Children) Program. 
Food is also given to seniors through 
Meals on Wheels or residential programs, 
through St. Vincent De Paul’s dining 
room, meal programs like Food Not 
Bombs, church food pantries, or via the 
food stamp program. 

Food is donated to the Food Bank by 
growers and farmers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, retailers, producers, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture commodities 
and purchased food programs, and from 
individual donations collected through 
holiday or letter-carrier food drives. The 
inventory is augmented by bulk purchases 
of perishable staples, like meat or dairy 
products, and other necessary stock. - 

Based on income level and household 
size, you can participate in the Partners In 
Need (PIN) program and receive a 15- 
pound grocery bag in exchange for a 
three-hour volunteer shift, with a maxi- 
mum of three bags per week, one bag per 
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If the community doesn’t 


_care about its young and 


elderly, it “really isn’t much 
of a community,” Bateson 
said. “‘The indicator of a 
good society is one where we 
take care of one another.” 


household. (Call the Hotline manager at 
(510) 635-3363, ext. 308.) 

The Food Bank is a member agency of 
the overarching national organization, 
America’s Second Harvest, a consortium 
of donor companies including Kellogg’s, 
Nabisco and General Mills. Second 
Harvest offers a central contact point to 
route food across the country. 

Said Bateson, “The simplicity of hav- 
ing just one group made it easier for these 
‘businesses to give. It was one organiza- 
tion that could route the donations.” 

“Tax write-offs are actually quite mini- 
mal,” she explained. “People don’t know 
that companies used to pay people to 
watch while food was destroyed to not 
have it be sold in second markets or found 
to be not of good quality.” Companies 
were trying to avoid high diversion costs 
of tainted product going into landfills. 

“One impetus for America’s Second 
Harvest was trying to prevent food 
waste,” Bateson said. Spoilage, off-taste, 
and outdated food are serious issues. “It 
took years to develop the right kind of 
relationships with food manufacturers to 
gain trust that food banks would hand out 
this food; it would not be sold; it would be 
given to hungry people.” 

Through food drives or manufacturers, 
the food bank sometimes receives acci- 
dentally opened products, like cereals or 
crackers with a broken bag inside. Hog 
farmers pick up the contents from food 
bank bins. Said Bateson, “Pigs honestly 
will eat just about anything.” 

Bateson strongly supports the food 
stamp program. “It’s an entitlement, not 
welfare,” she said. “It’s a wonderful pro- 
gram, so underutilized in our community 
that it just breaks my heart.” 

A food bank study revealed that, 
“while 80 percent of the people we inter- 
viewed would have been eligible for food 
stamps, only 21 percent participated.” 
Bateson said the numbers are so low 
because of fingerprinting, difficulty 
applying, and quarterly reporting. 

“T think it’s leaving money on the 
table, and it’s a crying shame,” she said, 
adding that, “we have managed to knock 
down some of the barriers.” Assembly 
Bill 696 was offered by Judy Chu, Los 
Angeles Assemblywoman, to eliminate 
fingerprinting and institute reporting 
every six months. 

About complaints of food stamp fraud, 
Bateson said, “I challenge anyone to fill 
out an application, see how much time it 
takes, how much information you had to 
give, how many meetings you had to go 
to, how much time you spent either get- 
ting your documentation together or wait- 
ing in the SSA office proving that you 
deserve it. Who has this kind of time 
unless you really need the assistance? 

“According to the California Food 
Policy Advocates website, the fraud rate 
is very low — 2 to 3 percent, if that. 
When these include the people who really 
need it, elderly people balancing medical 
expenses against keeping their homes, or 
families with children, I think they’d be 
hard pressed to find people who are bilk- 
ing the system.” 

Bateson applauds the efforts of “those 
good people who frequently contribute to 
the Food Bank.” She said she wants to tell 
people who need Food Bank services, 
“We are thrilled to be in a new facility. 
We are here to serve you, and to help peo- 
ple, as long as we are needed.” 
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How the Alameda County Food Bank Evolved and Grew 


by Carol Harvey 


ather John Rawlinson, one of the 
founders of the Alameda County 
‘Community Food Bank, told me a 
tale so dramatic that it might start with a 
legendary opening: “Once upon a time.” 
“Many years ago, the heiress to the 
Hearst fortune, Patty Hearst, was appar- 
ently kidnapped,” Father Rawlinson said. 
“There was a ransom demand that a mil- 
lion dollars worth of food had to be dis- 
tributed among the poor of certain cities.” 
Oakland was a key location for the 
food redistribution. As the minister of a 


nearby Oakland church, Father John had a — 


vantage point to watch it all unfold. 

“About two blocks from our church, 
where I am sitting now, was one of the dis- 
tribution sites of that Patty Hearst food in 
an old abandoned Safeway store,” he said. 
“I saw poor people gathered, but I saw one 
woman in a new Cadillac drive up, elbow 
her way through the crowd, grab a case of 
food and take it back to her car. Then she 
went back to get more. 

“The point is, the Patty Hearst food was 
intended for poor people, but it ended up 
with some greedy people. It’s the same 
thing with Enron or anything else. There 
are some greedy folks in the world. If you 
are going to provide for those who ought 
to be cared and provided for, you’ve got 
to establish structures and mechanisms for 
guaranteeing the proper use of resources. 
Whether it’s somebody’s lifelong pension, 
which others did not protect, or food for 
the needy, it’s the same issue.” 

The Alameda County Food Bank’s 
board of directors became aware of the 
need to establish pristine credibility. It 
worked on this for a long time, concerned 
that, unless it was done, the food bank 
would: not draw..funders, and, clients: 
would not come to get food. 

Father Rawlinson knows whereof he 
speaks. He is a businessman, and is the 
minister of St. James Episcopal Church in 
Oakland, where he has for years sponsored 
and managed the St. James Emergency 
Food Pantry, which once a month at 
Sunday Services collects donations to give 
to the city’s homeless and needy. 

Father Rawlinson was a founding 
member of the Alameda County 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
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Random Wisdom 

1. The first casualty of a war is man’s 
humanity. 

THOMAS ALTON (Brooklyn, New York), letter to 
Wall Street Journal, 7 May 2001 

2. For 1am my mother’s daughter, and the 
drums of Africa still beat in my heart. 
They will not let me rest while there is a 
single Negro boy or girl without a chance 
to prove his worth. 

MARY McLEOD BETHUNE (educator and founder 
in 1904 of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach), “Faith That Moved a Dump Heap,” Who, The 
Magazine About People, June 1941 

3. We go on multiplying our conveniences 
only to multiply our cares. We increase 
our possessions only to the enlargement of 
our anxieties. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT (educator and writer, 1836- 
1911), quoted in Rosalie Maggio, editor, Quotations 
from Women on Life, 1997 

4. A growing body of evidence suggests that 
the meritocratic ideal is in trouble in 
America. Income inequality is growing to 
levels not seen since the Gilded Age, around 
the 1880s. But social mobility is not increas- 
ing at anything like the same pace: would-be 
Horatio Algers are finding it no easier to 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Alameda County Food Bank staff attended a rally on the capitol steps in Sacramento on Hunger Action Day in May 2005. 


Hundreds of advocates spoke to lawmakers about legislation that will help low-income Californians feed their families. 


Community Food Bank, which, on June 9, 
2005, moved from the old commissary at 
the Oakland Army base to its sparkling 
new facility at 7900 Edgewater Drive. 

Father Rawlinson, along with many 
leading lights in Oakland, helped the Food 
Bank develop the solid reputation it 
enjoys today. He served on the Food Bank 
board of directors for nine years with 
three successive three-year terms. 

Suzan Bateson, executive director of the 
Alameda County Food Bank, named Father 
Rawlinson, along with Gloria Perkins and 
Cleveland Thomas, as conscientious 
guardians of the Food Bank’s charge to 
feed the hungry. Perkins is the long-time 
executive director of the East Oakland 
Switchboard, a food bank member organi- 
zation providing services to low-income 
people. Thomas is*éxecutive’ director ‘at 
Good Samaritan Home. All three have seen 
the Food Bank grow from its beginnings in 
1985 to where it is today. 

Over the last 25 years, four executive 
directors have led the Food Bank in deliv- 
ering millions of pounds of food a year 
through its 280 member agencies to day 
programs, food pantries, homeless shel- 
ters, church soup kitchens, senior residen- 
tial programs, and other sites. 

John Momper, interim director in 2000 


climb from rags to riches, while the children 
of the privileged have a greater chance of 
staying at the top of the social heap. The 
United States risks calcifying into a 
European-style class-based society. 


THE ECONOMIST (British magazine), “Ever Higher 
Society, Ever Harder To Ascend,” 29 December 2004 


5. Bloomington (Indiana) is a university 
town, and among the 1,000 protesters at a 
peace vigil there on Sunday night was 
Glenda Breeden, 52, a Unitarian minister’s 
wife from rural Spencer, Ind., who said the 
idea of the United States as the aggressor 
had upended her worldview. She said she 
could barely play with her young grandson 
lately without thinking, “Look what the 
U.S. government is planning to do.” 

Ms. Breeden, who said she grew up in a 
fundamentalist Christian home, was scornful 
of President Bush’s push for war. “T try to 
imagine him standing face to face with 
Jesus, with the traditional Jesus that a lot of 
Christians believe in,” she said. “I just can’t 
imagine Jesus saying, ‘Go for it, George.” 
DAVID M. HALBFINGER with JACQUES STEIN- 
BERG, “Relief on End to Uncertainty and Fear 


About War’s Toll,” New York Times, 18 March 2003, 
one week before the invasion of Iraq... 


during the Food Bank’s 15th anniversary, 
later oversaw accounting, finance, and 
personnel for the Berkeley Labor Center. 

Then Dan Scarola, a former plant man- 
ager for Clorox and the Food Bank treasur- 
er with experience in warehousing, plan- 
ning, design, marketing, and contacts in the 
food industry, “hit the ground running, 
when he stepped in as interim director.” 

Then, following Scarola, Suzan Bateson 
was named executive director in 2001. 

“This Food Bank,” said Father 
Rawlinson, “is unusual and significantly 
different. Most food banks in the country 
were set up by industry groups or by a 
superagency like United Way or the Red 
Cross. Other food banks start with maybe 
five, six, maybe ten corporate people who 
serve as the board. They begin with that 
professionalism, and then struggle’to 
build grassroots contacts. ie 

“This is one of the few food banks that’ 
grew at the grass roots from the ground up, 
constituted by food-serving agencies rather 
than industrial personnel. Not only was it 
responsible to the community, right from 
the beginning, it was the community. 

“Early on, we had some problems with 
the Second Harvest Food Bank network, 
of which we are a member, because they 
themselves were organized by a group of 


6. Not one ignoble thought or act is 
demanded of any one of all men and 
women in the world to make fair the 
world. The call is for nobility of thinking, 
nobility of doing. The call is for service, 
and, such is the wholesomeness of it, he 
who serves all, best serves himself. 

JACK LONDON (writer and activist), introduction to 
Upton Sinclair, editor, The Cry for Justice: An 
Anthology, 1915 

7. What doesn’t have credibility today is 
the truth. 

BILL MOYERS, Jon Stewart television interview, 
The Daily Show, Comedy Central, 23 June 2005 

8. In this silent, serene wilderness the 
weary can gain a heart-bath in perfect 


peace. 
JOHN MUIR (Scottish-born, U.S. naturalist and con- 
servationist), journal, 16 July 1890 


9. Behind the ostensible government sits 
enthroned an invisible government owing 
no allegiance and acknowledging no 
responsibility to the people. To destroy 
this invisible government, to befoul the 
unholy alliance between corrupt business 
and corrupt politics is the first task of the 
statesmanship of today. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, campaign speech, “The 
Progressive Covenant With the People,” Oyster Bay 
(New York), August 1912. At the time, Roosevelt 
was the Progressive Party’s candidate for president. 
10. While running on the beach, a friend 
saw a man busily occupied at the water’s 
edge. A high tide washed all the little fish 
onto the beach where they were all gasping 


food corporation executives who under- 
stood the top-down methodology.” 

Some companies comprising the board 
of Second Harvest are: Coca Cola, Motion 
Picture Association of America, Evian, 
Kroger, ConAgra, and Quaker Foods. 

For several years, Second Harvest held 
the Alameda Food Bank in a sort of pro- 
bationary status in which there was a 
“gently tense” relationship with the 
national food network. 

“We were not properly organized by 
their standards,” Rawlinson said, which 
were “that you had X number of corporate 
people who ran the thing with no sense that 
there would or should be real community 
agency involvement other than as recipi- - 
ents, and certainly not in governance. 

“They were also not happy with some 
of the’ non-voting people who represented: 
us at their meetings,” he explained, 
because grassroots people “tended to ask 
uncomfortable questions. They were inter- 
ested in corporation-style questions.” 

Second Harvest hired a Roman Catholic 
sister as their executive director in Chicago. 
On a tour of the country, she visited, bring- 
ing her suspicions. Then, she said, “Oh, I 
get it: It’s ground up,” and became an ally. 
In the corporate-level administration of her 
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for breath. So here’s this fellow scooping 
up each fish and throwing it back into the 
sea, and my friend goes up to the fellow 
and says: “This is a fruitless task. It’s not 
going to make any difference.” 

And the fellow picks up a fish, throws it 
into the sea and says, “To this one it does.” 
PETER C. WHYBROW (psychiatrist), slightly modi- 
fied, in Irene Lacher, “In New Book, Professor Sees a 
‘Mania’ in U.S. for Possessions and Status,” New 
York Times, 12 March 2005 


11. The gossip-monger and the listener fall 
into the same pit. 


12. The need for a service varies inversely 
to its availability. 


13. Most people fall into one of three cate- 
gories: the police, those who the police 
control and those who control the police. 


14. Success, n. More achievement than 
expectation. 

Failure, n. More expectation than 
achievement. 


15. Fortune favors those who advance her 
purposes. 


KKK AKA KKK KK 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary (20,000-plus 
quotes in 1,000-plus subjects). His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, which is distributed freely 
over the Internet on the first of the month, con- 
sists of 30-35 chronologically arranged quotes 
and original thoughts, mostly about current 
events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” list- 
serve, send lfrank@igc.org your e-mail address. 
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Say 
Something 


Short story by Eileen Corder 


Fog was coming in. Never 
had I felt so alone in my 
city. So many, many peo- 
ple, but who could I 
understand? I wanted to 
grab somebody and shake 
them, rattle old words out 
of their mouths... 


live on a busy street, two patched 

and narrow lanes hemmed in by 

junky storefronts and aging apart- 

ment houses. Diesel buses of four 
different lines run every hour of every 
day, sometimes three in a row, dodging 
double-parked cars and running stop 
lights. Just blocks away, the old buildings 
are being torn down and, with surprising 
speed, replaced with poorly built and 
overpriced condos. With the new housing 
come new residents, well dressed, disci- 
plined and young. In the mornings, some 
of them tiptoe over to my street to catch 
the bus to work, and from inside the walls 
I’d never know they were there. 

What I hear is almost a memory, a bus 
braking with squeaks and accelerating 
with roars from the stop on the corner. As 
_ 1 thumb through old magazines, I count to 
ten and the big oak door in the front of the 
building swings open, then clunks shut. 
Up the staircase crashes a wave of college 
students bragging and joking. When that 
dies down, the lonely voice in 104 goes 
back to its drama on the phone, the couple 
across the courtyard can again be heard 
fighting, and TVs blubber nonsense like 
broken toilets. 

Voices fly and fall and spin, and from 
them a thousand million words swirl up in 
clouds above my head. But what are they 
saying? Maybe they’re not saying anything: 
At first I thought I was going crazy or the 
city was just becoming too much. I beat my 
brains for months in search of the first 
word, the first to strike out like a silk scarf 
in a mirror. But what can memory accom- 
plish? If I could say with certainty, “Here, 
this one, this began the deception!” What 
then? Would it bring back anything? 

The Year of the Horse was fast 
approaching and, like every year, my plans 
were to take the day off. But something 
worried me and at the last minute I changed 
my mind and went to work. When I walked 
into the office wearing a new dress I half- 
wanted someone to grab me and yell 
“Happy Birthday!” But after all, what 
would that lead to but the dreaded cheap 
cake and perfunctory wishes, a scribbled- 
out card that was circulated at a staff meet- 
ing or in the lunchroom the day before. 

J and I were going out to dinner. in the 
evening and that would be worth more to 
me than an entire cake factory and a greet- 
ing card company rolled into one. Our 
visits went beyond the fluff, the eternal 
complaints. Toward the end of a few cups 
of coffee or a few drinks, we always 
seemed to end up on a subject deeper than 
paychecks, politics, and bestsellers. 

Wanting quitting time to quit taking so 
long, I think I looked at the clock more 
than usual that day. Having an ordinary 
job, a job that watches the years go by 
with little changed but the cars outside, I 
know and trust the inevitable end, because 
the end is just the beginning when PM 
becomes AM again. I got used to it, used 
to believing that someday I’d make a 
change, find something different, a new 


job, that ingenious, absolutely novel way 
to make money. : 

I was probably caught up in such mus- 
ings when P slipped through the door. His 
rambling monologues grind through 
extravagant theories on evolution, advice 
on the stock market, new gossip from the 
washroom. He’s senior staff and has a key 
to more doors than the director. Looking 
in P’s direction, I honestly tried to listen, 
periodically bobbing my head up and 
down. After about twenty minutes, I 
found myself losing focus; and at that 
point, I was only trying to catch a break in 
his long-winded tale where I could tactful- 
ly end the conversation. 

Then it caught me from the side. A short 
sentence, a long phrase? Was it a question? 
His far-off stare suddenly caught my eye, 
and we silently acknowledged one another. 
I got hot as I always do in embarrassing sit- 
uations. As I said, I wasn’t paying the best 
attention and felt awkward admitting it, 
asking him to repeat himself. Why didn’t I 
Just blow it off? Other people can slide right 
out of such situations with wit, with a lie. 
Forcing a smile I laughed, “You’re kid- 
ding!” P’s expression slowly changed from 
suspicion to satisfaction. Then he lapsed 
back into his monotonous chatter. 

Around six, I finally made it through 
the door of my apartment, dropped my 
bag in its chair, and put on some coffee. I 
just couldn’t get my mind off P’s strange 
words. Why had I gotten so damn embar- 
rassed? I should have just stopped and 
asked him what he’d said. What on Earth 
had he said? 

I took the pen from my shirt and stared 
at a scrap of paper. On it I saw P’s eyes 
that always stare at a point high on a dis- 
tant wall, the razor cut of the hair around 
his ears, and the funny print tie he had on. 
What was it today — little gramophones? 

Slowly I began to remember the sound 
of P’s words, but my pen wouldn’t budge. 
How do you write down something that’s 
not even the least bit familiar? Spanish, 
German, Russian, even Japanese: I could 
catch the phonetics, but his were words 
with no sound I could recognize. An 
African dialect? Hawaiian? It sounded 
more like, like — gibberish. P sometimes 
jokes but he laughs at his own jokes — 
and he hadn’t laughed. Looking at the 
clock, I remembered dinner. To hell with 
P. I put down the pen, undressed, show- 
ered and put on comfortable clothes. 

The night was cold but clear, and the 
walk warmed me up. Christmas lights had 
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already sprouted all over. A few houses 
looked like Broadway on Parade. Some 
boasted a brilliant tree in the front room. 
It was Hanukah and a few windows dis- 
played simple menorahs. 

In a cheery mood, I walked into my 
favorite spot, a modest Indian restaurant, 
one room filled with tapestries, rich smells 
of curry, and a dozen tables. Something 
made me sit at the one in the middle, and 
soon a thin man in a long, clean white 
apron moved toward me and lit the candle. 
I didn’t recognize him, but waiters come 
and go there quite often. Speaking in polite 
English he handed me the menu, then 
returned to his spot near the kitchen where 
he relaxed into Hindi with the others. 

No, the words P spoke were definitely 
gibberish. As was her custom, J rushed in 
twenty minutes late, all smiles, with a 
cone of irises. She greeted me with, 
“Happy Birthday!” We kissed on the 
cheek and settled into our chairs for an 
overdue visit. : 

After we ordered, she let me ramble on 
about my family, then she launched into 
the story of her latest lover, his great sex, 
his problems with alcohol. What should 
she do? When dinner came, we got off the 
subject of L and talked about our jobs. J 
was thinking of going back to school for a 
degree in psychology. “But certainly 
you've read how drugs are replacing talk 
therapy.” She sadly agreed. 

Predictably, we wove our way to the 
topic of religion. How did guilt and regret 
compare? Should we take responsibility 
for others, and if so, how much? What was 
God’s responsibility? She confided in me 
her renewed interest in Judaism, said she 
was taking a class that would prepare her 
for conversion. I told her I was learning to 
levitate. Immediately, a pain shot through 
me. Why had I said that? Sure, I was a lit- 
tle shocked at her decision to convert, but 
that didn’t excuse my stupid comment. 
Could I blame the Indian beer? 

To my relief, she went on talking as if 
she hadn’t heard. Then, the smile that usu- 
ally adorns her face dipped for a fraction of 
a second. I suddenly raised my glass and 
said, “Salud!” Her smile grew back and she 
held her glass up over the table. “May this 
year bring understanding!” At the time I 
couldn’t even begin to fathom the irony. 

By 9:30, the plates and dishes had long 
been removed and the candle was waver- 
ing desperately in the glass cup. 
Tomorrow was a workday and when we 
caught each other looking at our watches 


we both laughed and reached for our 
coats. As was J’s custom, she had driven. 
We walked out into the cold night, and 
she insisted on taking me to my door. 
Double parked, engine idling, I thanked 
her again for the lovely meal, the flowers, 
our time together. 

Something brought P back into my— 
mind and I wanted to relate the story to J, 
wanted to ask her opinion, wanted her to 
say, “It’s nothing. Forget it!” A bus 
passed close to her door and her little car 
shook with the pressure. Would she think 
me insecure to worry about a little thing 
like that? Was I? For Chrissakes, say 
goodbye and let her get home. We kissed 
on the cheek and, as we always do, 
promised to get together more often. I 
said goodbye as | shut her door. 

The next day I avoided P completely. 
On my way to lunch, I saw him coming 
toward me in the hall and cut quickly into 
the women’s room. Ironically, he snagged 
M just outside the door. I could hear him 


. rattling on about so-and-so on the fourth 


floor and about the poor job the renovators 
were doing. Then his voice got low. Was he 
telling M about our visit yesterday? 

Stuck in the washroom, I waited a full 
ten minutes and still they gossiped. M was 
probably waiting her turn; so until I left, she 


- would continue to stand there. Taking a 


deep breath, I put on an innocent face and 
opened the door. P and M turned toward me 
with wide stares. I lost my composure and 
just stood there. Unexpectedly, they waved 
me over and began whispering about one of 
the workmen who was reportedly using the 
building as a place to sleep at night. You’ ve 
got to be kidding! I almost laughed out 
loud. : 

My next encounter came a month later 
when my sister, expecting her fourth 
child, wanted me to visit and finally see 
birthing in action. I couldn’t refuse yet 
another time, so after getting a week off 
work in the middle of winter, I was finally 
packed and all set with a ride to the air- 
port. Going through airport security, well, 
I was already braced for the wait and 
demands. Those in my line were asked to 
remove their shoes, though the people in 
the next line weren’t. Upon request, I put 
my big coat on the conveyor belt along 
with my keys and carry-on, then shuffled 
through the electronic arch. 

Gathering together all my possessions 
and thinking I was free to find my gate, I 
was startled when a hand touched my 
shoulder and directed me into a roped-off 
area. I told myself to stay calm. I expected 
the uniformed woman to look in my bag 
again, or my shoes, but no, she motioned 
me to sit in one of two chairs. With her 
short arm tightly wrapped around a clip- 
board, she asked me predictable ques- 
tions: What is your destination? What is 
the nature of your trip? How long will you 
be staying? Where will you be staying? 
Do you have any stopovers planned? 
Then she looked up. and a stream of non- 
sense escaped from her mouth. 

I hesitated a moment, certain I must 
have looked sufficiently confused, 
because she turned away and got on her 
radio. Another guard showed up looking 
tired. They conferred privately for a 
moment, then I was led to an office and 
the door was closed. 

Seated in the line of a camera eye, I 
was asked the same questions, but the 
man put them in a different order. In my 
mind, I ticked off each question the 
woman had asked. They were all there, 
none extra. While the official looked at 
my ID, I stared at the displays of surveil- 
lance cameras. The way they capture peo- 
ple from up high, everyone looks down- 
cast or in another world. People never 
look into the camera eye. Abruptly I heard 
my name and, with no expression, the 
officer returned my ID and bid me a 
pleasant trip. Lifting off from the runway, 
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I stared at the seat ahead of me. 

After dropping into a white world of 
freeways, big cars and gated communi- 
ties, the nuances of small town and subur- 
bia threw their arms around me as if I 
were a germ. Red, white, and blue rain- 
bows filled in all the spaces, and the peo- 
ple, certainly nice enough, either scanned 
me with slight suspicion or a silent sort of 
get-me-out-of-here plea. 

Beyond the rows and rows of fast food 
signs, my sister lives in what is still the 
country in an old farmhouse. When I 
pulled up her gravel drive in a rented car, 
my niece and nephews in their jackets and 
boots ran to show me their icicle pops. 
You could either eat them or stab some- 
one with their pointed end. For the next 
six days, I thought, these transparent little 
people will erase the dog-eat-dog world. 

On Monday, S had, by her own terms, 
an easy birth. C came out quick and quiet, 
nursing by the time I came back from the 
bathroom. On Wednesday, while my sister 
picked up her other children at school, I sat 
“on guard” as C slept, watching her nap, 
her body completely relaxed, her face so 
peaceful. I had brought in the local newspa- 
per from the kitchen and was reading 
through the news section, folding pages as 
quietly as I could. Then, right in the middle 
of an article on government fraud, and it 
wasn’t an ad, appeared a paragraph of non- 
sense words, the spelling all crazy. A com- 
puter must have scrambled the text. 

I gave it no thought until the next day. 
Same scenario: I was reading the paper 
when, and this time it was in a report on 
border relations, I caught another jum- 
bled-up section; this time it was two para- 
graphs. My insides tensed up and, forget- 
ting everything, I ran to the recycling bin. 
Fishing out yesterday’s paper, I compared 
the two. They were different. Well, that 
didn’t prove anything. The stories would 
have been different. 

When S came out of the bedroom I 
immediately showed her my findings. 
After inspecting the two pages she looked 
at me, shrugged her shoulders, said she’d 
seen it before and hadn’t the slightest 
notion what it meant. Probably an acci- 
dent in typesetting: “You know, hit the 
wrong key and all hell breaks loose.” 

On Friday, I scoured the paper from 
one end to the other and found absolutely 
nothing unusual. Sunday morning I had to 
say goodbye. I took a few pictures, kissed 
and hugged everyone, then drove back 
onto the corporate fairway. At the airport 
bookstore I bought both dailies. After sur- 
prisingly little hassle at the checkpoint, I 
found a seat and waited for my flight to 
board. Thinking back on my sister’s easy- 
going attitude, I wondered whether I was 
just being paranoid. Maybe that’s why I 
have no children and now she has four! 

Leafing through the papers, the head- 
lines silently blared: “23 Civilians Killed 
in Iraq,” “Father Murders Family of 
Five,” “58 People Killed in Train Blast.” 
Finally my plane was ready to board. I 
rented the plastic headphones, plugged 


- them in and closed my eyes. Eventually 


the movie began, “Holiday Happy,” star- 
ring Renee Bremmer. Passengers pulled 
down their blinds and either tried to sleep 
or watched. I wasn’t interested in the film, 


and a hundred or so miles later I was just © 
- about to nod out when Renee found her- 


self across the counter from Robert Rox. 
What was he doing there? Ok, I thought, 
let’s see him get out of this one! 

Then, high above Earth, something 
happened. The two of them started talking 
nonsense, gibberish, Drows, whatever you 
want to call it. My eyes opened wide as I 
choked on my complimentary beverage. 
Around me everything seemed painfully 
normal. No bells rang. The plane didn’t 


crash. The man at the window seat was 
asleep and the seat between us was empty. 

I looked at my neighbor. What was he 
hearing on his headset? I looked back at 
the pale uplifted faces behind me as the 
nonsense continued in my ear. Absolutely 
no reaction. Then, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, Robert laughed, Renee laughed. 
Never in my life will I forget the flicker- 
ing light on their blank faces as laughter 
erupted throughout the cabin. 


_ All the way home I kept my eyes from — 


the other passengers on the airporter bus; 
but still I listened to their conversations, 
or lack of them. For the entire ten miles 
into town, two tourists droned on about 
where they were going to eat that night, 
the shows they had tickets for,’ andthe 
stores they were planning to shop. 
Another couple said nothing except, “The 
big yellow house on the left.” 

Getting off in front of my building, I 
was relieved to see that life in the neigh- 
borhood was as unorthodox as ever. A 
neighbor held the door for me as I strug- 
gled with my bags. After lying on the bed 
for a few minutes, I remembered to call 
my sister and tell her I was home. When 
she answered the phone C was crying and 
she couldn’t talk, said she’d call next 
week. I put down the receiver. Somehow 
everything got lost in getting ready for 
work the next day. 

On Tuesday I woke up with a 
headache. I must have picked up a bug on 
the plane. The secretary at work said 
she’d fix things. Then all the way to the 
neighborhood drugstore, I was reminded 
how different my street looks on a week- 
day morning. The only people on the side- 
walk were kids playing hooky, drunks, 
nannies with strollers. Of course there was 
the virtual army of delivery and work 
trucks: Pepsi, Miller, WorldCom, UPS, 
Budweiser. On the side of one white van 
was the name “Tdorlmi.” I almost didn’t 
notice it. My brain had immediately cata- 


loged it as an acronym. But the letters 


weren’t all in caps. Only “T” was capital- 
ized, like it was a name. 

I stopped, turned around and looked at 
the van up close — no phone number, no 
icon, no driver. Completely forgetting my 
headache and runny nose, I snooped 
around the back of the van. From out of 
nowhere something sped around the side 
toward me. Flipping skateboards into their 
hands, two little punks wanted to know 
what I was doing. “What am I doing? 
You’re supposed to be in school.” They 
rolled their eyes and asked if I wanted to 
see inside. Well, I had them on that. It was 
locked. To my astonishment, one of them, 
no doubt showing off for his girl friend, 
picked the lock, then motioned me inside. 


On TV, more and more 


segments and commercials 


‘popped up with long 


streams of nonsense. ID 
badges were no longer 
limited to government 
buildings and banks; you 
put them on in department 
stores, even the bigger 
groceries. In the suburbs, 
more and more businesses 
had a self-serve lane 
where you could scan your 


own ID. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


My curiosity got the betterofme. 
Quickly. stepping up through the back, 
the girl followed behind and quickly shut 
the door. The boy scanned the sides of the 
little room with a flashlight. A circle of 
light flew over two counters full of moni- 
tors, keyboards, earphones, and a lot of 
intricate, unidentifiable electronic equip- 
ment. Forgetting I was just with some 
kids, I whispered, “Do you know what all 
this is?” While the girl pocketed a few 
gizmos, the boy remarked, “We thought it 
was some kind of cable company but now 
— gotta go!” They jumped out the back, 
plunked down their boards and were gone. 
The bright light hurt my swollen eyes and 


. my hands shook as I got the door fas- 
‘tened. [thanked God I made it home with- 


out getting arrested. 

Lying in bed, I just wanted to sleep but 
my conscience kept talking. Now I was 
breaking into vans! Was I crazy? No one 
else seemed very concerned with these 
strange events. Those kids, were they seri- 
ously sleuthing or just lifting toys? I read 
the paper every day and had not seen one 
news report about any new language. 
With the covers pulled up over my head, I 
shielded my eyes against the sunlight that 
bounced from my neighbor’s wall into my 
room. Why didn’t I have curtains or 
shades like other people? 

As is often the case with me, I fear 
things more when I’m falling to sleep. 
Slowly the cold medicine changed all that. 
Sounds of traffic pushed away my 
thoughts and became pictures of trucks 
and buses like in the kid’s books at my 
sister’s house. Below the pictures were 
big block words driving back and forth at 
the bottom of the page. Then, in slow 
motion, two words crashed, blood sprayed 
everywhere, and the letters that were left 
alive drove off together. 

Changes began unrecognizably and 
proceeded gradually, so gradually that few 
really noticed and the number of affected 
persons at one time was never so large as 
to amount to much resistance. After a 
three-day weekend in May, an alarm went 
off but I felt like a lone voice. You see, 
the show was quite rare and only 100 peo- 
ple were allowed in at a time. I was lucky 
to have gotten a ticket at all. Museum vis- 
itors were given a halter badge to wear 
which was supposed to identify the wear- 
er as number so-and-so. After you left, 
another visitor was admitted, their ID sub- 
sequently scanned in with a badge. 

As I passed the coat check, I saw several 
people in line to rent headsets. I quickly 
said to myself, “Oh, no! I’m not going to 
ruin this show with another fit over funny 
voices.” The show wasn’t endless, but the 
ten or so big rooms filled with papyruses, 


mummies, slabs and statues became a sort 
of labyrinth. The lighting was dramatic and 
people moved like they were under water. 
Some exhibits were small and hung behind 
plexiglas barriers. Looking so hard and so 
long at the intricate artwork, I got a little 
faint, and so when I passed the women’s 
room, I ducked in. 

Seated in a big plush armchair, | 
watched as women came and went, flushing 
toilets, chatting, washing hands and reap- 
plying makeup. My hands started playing 
with the little badge and I pulled it from 
around my neck. It was an oblong metallic 
plate fastened to a plastic-coated, twisted 
wire cord. Number 74. Carelessly turning it 
over, my dizziness came back. There on the 
back were six nonsense words arranged in a 
design. I sat up, looked at them carefully, 
and unconsciously reached for my pen. 
Then I remembered, they made me check it 
in with my bag. There was no way I could 
memorize such a weird arrangement so I 
slipped it into my pocket. 

Back in the museum I found it hard to 
concentrate. | became more interested in 
the badges. Did they all have the same 
inscription? People began giving me dirty 
looks when I stared at their chests. 
Absorbed in this detective game, I didn’t 
at first feel the hand that hooked into the 
crook of my arm. But soon I felt a slight 
jerk and a guard firmly asked me to come 
along. He led me to the exit and asked me 
if | had checked any items. “Is there a 
time limit?” I asked. 

He answered that everyone must be 
wearing a counter to remain in the show. 
“Oh, the little necklace?” I tried to explain 
that I must have lost it somewhere. 
Probably dropped it in the restroom. 

Two men approached, and one of them 
waved his security wand up and down my 
sides. Promptly, I was taken into an office 
and asked to empty the contents of my 
pockets. When the badge came out in my 
hand, I tried to look relieved, and told 
them about my dizzy spell, which was 
true. At the bus stop I sat stunned. I don’t 
remember whether my anger was more for 
myself or for authority. 

A well-dressed older woman came up 
and sat next to me on the bench. After a few 
minutes she asked whether I had come from 
the Egypt show. I turned to face her and 
began to tell her my story. She quickly 
turned away and interrupted me with, 
“Wasn’t the audio tour clever? You know, I 
thought those little picture words could 
only be read, not spoken too. Hieroglyphics 
is the funniest sounding language.” Her 
next words came out all giggles. When the 
bus came we both boarded and she sat in an 
aisle seat. 

Over the summer, unfamiliar spellings 
began flooding the papers. People at work 
began saying things that didn’t make sense, 
at least not to me. I would be in the lunch- 
room and hear two or three people talking 
in Drows and they seemed to understand 
each other. And what was stranger, each 
person seemed to speak their own individ- 
ual language. No two had the same sound. 
Just as when I first caught the strange talk 
from P, it all sounded like gibberish. What 
were they saying? If you questioned them, 
they either laughed or suddenly got quiet 
and turned away. 

On TV, more and more segments and 
commercials popped up with long streams 
of nonsense. Badges were no longer limit- 
ed to government buildings and banks; 
you put them on in department stores, 
even the bigger groceries. In the suburbs, 
more and more businesses had a self-serve 
lane where you could scan your own ID. 
Of course, there was a surcharge. 

What suddenly struck me was that I 
had seen the spelling “Tdorlmi” on the 
van near my house but never saw it again. 
Getting out my growing collection of 
Drows clippings, I compared them to see 
what spellings repeated themselves. I 
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It just so happens that I am one of the 
many people who have had their lives 
enhanced by the efforts of those who are 
trying to bring some of these older com- 
puters into the nation’s low-income: com- 
munities, before the recyclers get their 
hands on them and trash them out. 

At one time a teacher of philosophy in 
the hills of Prescott, Arizona, Jim Lynch 
moved to the Bay Area where he began 
working with students from Oakland Tech 
High School. “Some of the best times that 
I have ever had in the Bay Area were 
when I was working with students from 
Oakland Tech,” said Lynch. 

Since those days of working with stu- 
dents, a huge struggle has been taking 
place as Lynch pursues his mission to 
convince the world that present-day com- 
puter recycling methods are not beneficial 
to the environment or society at large. 

“It’s not been easy to convince society 
that it’s cheaper and easier on the environ- 
ment to refurbish and reuse older-model 
computers, rather than to throw them 
away or even recycle them to recover 


STREET SPIRIT 


CompuMentor Recycles Computers for the Poor 


Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS offers many 


‘ vital services to the homeless and low- 


income families in the Oakland/Berkeley 
area, and Lynch’s work to add computer 
labs to their shelters has been beneficial to 
many of their clients. 

“TJ got my start by trying to reclaim 
lives at BOSS, and that got me involved 
in reclaiming equipment through comput- 
er recycling and reuse,” Lynch recalled. 
“In those days, we had no budget for com- 
puters, and homeless people really liked 
them. I spent a lot of time trying to con- 
vince corporations to donate their older- 
model computers to our program and that 
was a big part of our success. The connec- 
tion between reclaiming lives and older, 
used computer equipment is the driving 
force that motivates me. 

“T really loved working with the home- 
less people being served by BOSS when I 
was there; and it was wonderful to see 
how fast people were able to step up and 
use the computers that we collected and 
refurbished for use in the computer labs 


labs. There were about a dozen computers 
and the class was full. Thanks to BOSS, my 
housing situation has been stable since 
around 1993. I used to reside at the 
Harrison House years ago where Jim held 
his computer classes back then. I was very 
fascinated by the computers, and the whole 
experience helped me to stabilize my life. I 
still recall when Jim taught the original 
class at a computer lab he set up at the 
Berkeley Adult School, and remember 
when he left us for CompuMentor, which 
was a big leap for him at that time.” 

After his move to CompuMentor, Jim 
had a chance to help set up a large com- 
puter recycling program for the San 
Francisco School District. “This was the 
first big recycling program I got to work. 
I worked with some brilliant mentors 
(volunteers) to set up a materials flow 


-system for the school program, which 


eventually began producing 200 comput- 
ers per month for the local district stu- 
dents and teachers.” 

It took Jim years of being patient and 
doing other things to get to the point of get- 
ting something going with big corporations 


“TI really loved working with the homeless people being 
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at Elkton, Ohio, reports show that neither 
the staff nor inmates involved in their e- 
waste computer-recycling program were 
warned of the dangers of having direct 
exposure to the toxic dust that covered 
their skin, hair and clothing on a daily 
basis as a result of their recycling work. 

The computer-recycling industry as a 
whole is mostly about crushing and grind- 
ing equipment to recover metals. Millions 
of good, useable computers are being 
thrown out, or chewed up and broken 
apart, rather than being refurbished and 
reused by low-income communities. This 
is extremely wasteful and not sustainable 
in the long term. 

Jim Lynch just completed a study enti- 
tled, “Islands in the Wastestream, a 
Baseline Study of Noncommercial 
Computer Reuse in the United States,” 
which is a comprehensive examination of 
the way America’s largest corporations 
dispose of their obsolete.computers. 

The study showed that 46 percent of 
America’s corporations are sending all of 
their older model computers to the e-waste 
recyclers and prison industries, rather than 
having them refurbished and reused by low- 
income communities. In essence, the study 
revealed that donating computers to be 


served by BOSS when I was there; and it was wonderful to 
see how fast people were able to step up and use the com- 
puters that we collected and refurbished for use in the 


computer labs that the homeless folks and I set up.” 
— Jim Lynch, CompuMentor 


about $2.00 worth of metal, glass and 
plastic,” said Lynch. 

As the senior program manager for 
computer recycling and reuse at 
CompuMentor, a nonprofit organization 
in San Francisco, Lynch has been on the 


refurbished for reuse by low-income com- 
munities is much more beneficial to society 
and the environment, than it is to have use- 
able computers trashed and recycled in the 
e-waste industry. 

_ Despite his having to go against cur- 


front lines during the past few years in the 
struggle to bring older-model computers 
into low-income communities so that poor 
people would have access to technology 
that they could not normally afford. 

Lynch has been wrestling with the fact 
that in most parts of the country, it’s per- 
fectly legal to throw out computers even 
though they’re full of lead, mercury, 
arsenic and other poisons. He’s trying to 
encourage corporations to donate their 
computer equipment to the hundreds of 
nonprofit refurbishers around the country 
when these companies upgrade and 
replace older computer systems. This 
would open a way so that perfectly good, 
three-to-five-year-old computers can go to 
low-income schools, charities, and fami- 
lies that could really use them. 

A BREAKTHROUGH WITH MICROSOFT 

A breakthrough for Lynch and his 
efforts to accomplish all this came during 
2002, when he got the chance to work with 
Microsoft to create a program called the 
Microsoft Authorized Refurbisher (MAR) 
Donation Program. The MAR program dis- 
tributes older Windows operating systems 
for a low-cost fee of $5 to participating 
refurbishers across the country and in 
Canada. Before this happened, refurbishers 
had to pay about $80 for each copy of 
Windows, which is necessary to get older 
computers up and running again. 

While most people hate Microsoft, 
Lynch has nothing but good things to say 
about them. “They had the guts to do 
something real about reclaiming a com- 
pletely wasted resource by making their 

_ software available to refurbishers at almost 
no cost,” he said. “No other software com- 
pany has stepped up to do something like 
that. They don’t make money on this. 
CompuMentor collects the $5 per license 
to keep the program going and keep the 
flow of software happening.” 

The MAR program has become so 
popular that the full list of refurbishers 
participating in the program fills up 186 
on-line pages on the CompuMentor web- 
site. Lynch says that there are just under 
500 schools and charity-based refurbish- 
ers now taking advantage of the program. 

This innovative program started out 
about 10 years ago in Berkeley. At the time, 
Lynch was working with homeless people 
at Harrison House, a homeless shelter in 
Berkeley near the freeway that is operated 
by Building Opportunities for Self- 


that the homeless folks and I set up.” 

At the program’s beginning, computer 
games and donated pizzas and hamburg- 
ers helped persuade homeless people to 
check out the refurbished computers. 

THE ALLURE OF COMPUTER GAMES 

“It was not easy at first to convince 
many of the homeless to leave the streets 
and check out the computers we had 
refurbished for them,” he said, “and I 
loaded them up with numerous game pro- 
grams that were fun and interesting to the 
homeless. I was also out there doing street 
outreach to the homeless to try to get 
them into my classes; and part of the suc- 
cess was to convince local businesses 
such as McDonald’s, Burger King, Taco 
Bell, LaVal’s Pizza and others to donate 
food to our computer classes. The food 
really helped to bring attention to what we 
were offering and it brought a lot of peo- 
ple into our classes.” 

Playing games led to people learning 
more serious uses for the computers. 

“We always started people off playing 
games and having fun with the machines,” 
he said. “After awhile we gradually 
moved to shift people away from the more 
fun stuff and eventually many of the 
homeless people were using the comput- 
ers to put together resumes to help them 
go out and find some work, so that they 
could-rebuild their lives.” 

Boona Cheema, executive director of 
BOSS, spoke highly of the computer labs 
started by Jim Lynch for the homeless 
people served by the organization. 

“We still carry on his legacy,” said 
Cheema. “Through the years, we have 
tried to upgrade the computers in an effort 
to keep the computer labs open and inter- 
esting to our clients. All three of our shel- 
ters have computer labs set up in them, 
and we serve around 150 students month- 
ly. Everyone, including the homeless, are 
attracted to the technology offered by the 


computers, and many people enjoy using - 


them to write their poetry.” 

One of Lynch’s star students was Eric 
Schell. Lynch says of him, “He just has the 
knack of fixing anything that needs fixing. 
The guy was better at getting donated com- 
puters working than me, and still is.” 

“My association with BOSS goes back 
for years,” said Schell, “and I recall when 
Jim Lynch was setting up the computer 


like Microsoft. During his years at 
CompuMentor, he got a chance to do many 
projects to help poor people. One of the 
efforts he’s proudest of was a project to set 
up computer systems for several charities in 
the Central Valley so they could provide 
legal services for farm workers. 


THE PRISON-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

In researching this story, I found out 
that the computer-recycling field is not 
only confined to those doing good in the 
world. One major player in this field — 
one that Lynch has nothing to do with — 
is the prison-based computer-recycling 
industry that has made the news lately for 
exposing prison workers to toxic hazards. 

A recent system-wide review of the 
nation’s prisons revealed that seven com- 
puter-recycling prison enterprises across the 
nation are exposing both prison staff and 
inmates to harmful levels of toxic materials. 


-As a result of the findings, Stephen Tussey, 


top safety official for the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, abruptly resigned from his position 
as National Safety Administrator, effective 
June 2, 2005. 

“T’m really glad I did not get caught up 
into the mess that’s happening in the 
nation’s prison industries,” said Lynch. 

One does not have to go overseas to 
see who is cutting corners the most when 
it comes to the safety of workers in the e- 
waste computer recycling programs. 

Earlier this past spring, documentation 
from Atwater Federal Prison, located out- 
side of Merced, California, revealed that 
inmates using hammers for breaking 
down computer terminals for recycling 
are being exposed to particles of heavy 
metals, such as cadmium, lead, beryllium 
and barium. — 

According to Public Employees for 


Environmental Responsibility (PEER), 


Atwater’s own prison staff filed a com- 
plaint with OSHA, alleging that particles 
of heavy metals are released when 
inmates break the glass cathode ray tubes 
in their computer-recycling worksites. 

Since 2002, the nation’s federal prison 
industry authority, known as UNICOR, 
has been operating Atwater’s e-waste 
computer recycling plant and the’ opera- 
tion has been known to be plagued by 
shutdowns and safety problems since its 
beginning. 

In the Federal Correctional Institution 


rent trends, Jim Lynch has held a steady 
course in his mission to promote the reuse 
of older computers. He said, “I love what 
I am doing in life, and the best part of it is 
that it has allowed me to provide for my 
family while doing so.” 

As an activist’s dreams come true, 
some of these older refurbished computers 
have managed to be saved from being 
trashed at the local dumps and have been 
used on many occasions for campaigns to 
organize demonstrations, rallies and 
protests against some of the ills of society. 

It was years ago that Jim Lynch 
stopped by my place with an older 
Macintosh computer that he had refur- 
bished and reloaded with many useful 
programs, along with an older Mac printer 
and a few handy books on how to use 
them. 

He took the time to teach me how to 
set it up, and pointed out the many pro- 
grams installed and what could be done 
with them. Being computer illiterate at 
that time, it was up to me to figure out 
how to operate it and use the programs 
installed that were best suited to my needs 
as a writer, researcher and low-income 
tenant activist. In time, I learned what to 
do with an old computer that no one want- 
ed anymore. 

It did not take long for a poor person 
like me to grasp the concept that I could 
learn to make the most out of what people - 
would normally throw away; and I was 
off and running to raise a ruckus whenev- 
er possible with this new-found technolo- 
gy. As an activist and journalist, I have 
truly come to appreciate this incredible 
resource. 

Through the years, Jim Lynch would 
come by to help maintain the equipment 
when problems would arise; and I am one 
of the fortunate ones to have received a 
good old computer that society would 
have given up on long ago. 

I, for one, believe in what Jim Lynch is 
doing. I see clearly the vital importance of 
diverting older model computers and tech- 
nology into the hands of low-income 
communities that may have been left 
behind long ago, on the other side of the 
so-called digital divide. 


Jim Lynch may be _ reached — at 
jimlynch@compumentor.org. Find out more 
about CompuMentor’s work at their website: 
http://www.compumentor.org/recycle 
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Say Something 


from page 13 


looked and looked but couldn’t find any 


patterns. In August, | was opening my 
bills and noticed the words “Lkanpo 
jmev” on the same line as a charge for 
$9.95. I called the utility company and 
was on hold for at least twenty minutes 
before I got though to a live person. - 

She greeted me with my name. How 
did she know that? Then she apologized 
for the inconvenience. There was no 
inconvenience, I told her, I just wanted to 
know what the charge labeled “Lkonp 
jmev” was for. She said it was for a spe- 
cial service I had ordered. I hadn’t ordered 
any special services, but she assured me 
their records indicated that I had. 

When I asked to speak to a supervisor I 
was put on hold, then after a few minutes, 
disconnected. I called back twice but only 
reached an automated system which sent 
me around in circles from menu to menu. 
What, did they all suddenly go to lunch? 
After a full hour, I dialed my sister instead 
and downloaded all my grief. She laughed 
and said ten dollars wouldn’t even get me 
into a movie, “So relax!” 

‘When her birthday came around, J sug- 


gested we try a new restaurant. Being all 
the way across town I had to take a bus 
and transfer. I ended up getting there quite 
early, and not wanting to walk around, I 
went in and sat down. It came as little sur- 
prise that the menu was all in Drows. 
Curiously enough, names like Coca-Cola 
and Coors remained the same and num- 
bers hadn’t changed at all. My stomach 
flipped when I saw the prices... 

Two big crowded dining rooms were 
filled with nothing but subdued noise, and 
when a waiter came up I had no idea what 
he asked. I nodded my head then quickly 
shook it. Why did this new talk make me 
so nervous? The city was filled with for- 
eign languages which I loved to hear. My 
foot started circling under the table. I 


hadn’t seen J since early spring. What if 


she began talking funny? 

The waiter came back and even before 
he said anything, I shook my head and 
blurted out loudly, “No, not anything, not 
yet, can you understand me!” People 
turned their heads. Maybe I imagined it, 
but they all seemed to have a blank stare 
on their faces. Again I was on the plane 
wearing headphones and hearing laughter. 
I got dizzy, put my head down. No, that 
would draw more attention, someone 
might call an ambulance. Knocking over 


my chair, I bolted for the door. 

Outside waiting for the bus, I suddenly 
crossed the street. When the 14 pulled up, 
it was filled with people going home late 
from work. Some were asleep, propped up 
by their briefcases or big grocery bags. 
Some were glued to books. I sat behind 
two men in suits. What were they saying? 
I stood up and drifted to the rear. Three 
teenagers sat on the back bench going on 
about something that seemed important. 
Typical, except I had no idea what it was 
they were talking about. 

Drifting back to the front, I stood near 
the bus driver. As people boarded he 
spoke to them and they responded. Why 
couldn’t I get it? At the next stop I got off. 
Now it was getting late and I was way out 
near the beach. Fog was coming in. Never 
had I felt so alone in my city. So many, 
many people, but who could I understand? 
I wanted to grab somebody and shake 
them, rattle old words out of their mouths, 
but in this neighborhood at this late hour 
almost no one was out. My skin began to 
feel like a single smooth steel bar incar- 
cerating me in a cell. 

I crossed the street again, and when the 
48 pulled up I got on. The bus wasn’t 
even half full and the people looked shab- 
by. Not wanting to be alone, I walked 


back and sat next to an older woman. 
Something kept me from speaking to her. 
Instead I surveyed the bus advertisements. 
One said “Ntrs,” no phone number, no 
address, no explanation, just the letters, 
dark blue on a dullish gold background. 
As I stared at the ad, I could feel the 
woman next to me lean over. 

“What the hell does ‘eN-tors’ mean?” 
she mumbled. “City council’s behind it. 
And you know who’s behind them, don- 
cha? The big corporations. Millionaires 
and billionaires wagging their tails and 
knocking down the old houses on the old 
people.” From out of stained sleeves 
peeked her sunburned hands which 
clutched a dirty bundle of old magazines. 

Across the aisle sat a man with crutch- 
es propped up on the empty seat. Was he 
missing a leg? When he caught me look- 
ing at him, I looked away. Behind me I 
heard someone giving directions to little 
markets where you could still buy food 
without an ID. 

The woman next to me started up 
again: “Yeah, what’s all this ID crap 
about? Does it matter who I am, if I’m 
hungry?” Just when I stood up to change 
seats, she grabbed my arm and pulled me 
back: “Can’t you say something?” 


The Food Bank Evolves 


from page I1 


order, she dealt with retirement funds, prop- 


erty titles, contracts, planning and finances. 
She combined corporate competence with 
church compassion. 

In 1985, people without background or 


experience started the Alameda County 


Food Bank. They were driven by good- 
hearted urges and a sense that there may 
be additional food out there to obtain. 
Early board members were volunteers 
from small churches with minimal educa- 
tion and experience. 

In a slow professionalization process 
that began about three years after incorpo- 
ration, they started to place on the board 
clergy and volunteers with more experi- 
ence and education. Uncomfortable early 
experiences prompted them to see the 
need to professionalize. “The beginning 
was pretty rocky,” said Rawlinson. 

One San Franciscan businessman with 
Oakland interests attempted a takeover. 
He subdivided his group of 25 into five 
groups of five people, each with one vote. 
When it was rumored the FBI was investi- 
gating him for misuse of funds, the Food 
Bank disbanded entirely to prevent allega- 
tions of impropriety. After the smoke 
cleared, they gathered again. 

Another early problem developed 


when the Food Bank had to subsume into 
its operation a West Oakland governmen- 
tal program with federal grants to distrib- 
ute commodities. Widespread comments 
were made that this program had never 
had an audit. To get off the ground as a 
County agency, the Food Bank had to 
take over that program in its unaudited 
state. “It was either take it or don’t exist,” 
Rawlinson recalled. 

After the Food Bank was legally incor- 
porated, a federal audit uncovered prob- 
lems. Media attention tarred the Food 
Bank with the earlier group’s impropriety. 

“There was a serious question about 
whether the Food Bank could or would 
survive,” Rawlinson stated. “Fear was that 
people wouldn’t donate to it. It would not 
receive state or federal food to distribute. 
It would have no operating money.” 

A third problem developed during the 
1989 Loma Prieta earthquake after the 
elevated deck of the Cypress freeway in 
Oakland pancaked onto its lower deck, 
killing 25 or 30 commuters in cars. 

The Food Bank’s warehouse was locat- 
ed across the street in the block adjacent 
to that collapsed structure. Truckers used 
the driveway to the second story nervous- 
ly because, even though it was poured 
concrete, the floor wobbled. This wob- 
bling, the need for more space, and the 
earthquake, prompted a quick decision: 
“We’ve got to move out of here.” 


Oakland Youth Organizer Works for Justice 
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Our work helps to address those needs.” 
Fadeelah went on to help create similar 
youth groups at three other Oakland high 
schools. Under the umbrella of Kids First, 
Fadeelah and other youth organizers 
adopted the name of “Real Hard.” They 
are connecting the city’s high school stu- 
dents together to organize for a stronger 
voice in school and transportation policy. 
“We wanted the youth to have decision 
power,” Fadeelah said. “Not just deciding 
what this year’s prom theme will be.” 
Youth Power Club members, through a 
student teacher report card program, are 
able to “grade” teachers and provide input 
into the hiring of new teachers. Real Hard is 
currently working on training peer coun- 
selors to work one on one with students. | 
Real Hard organized passionately for an 
AC Transit rally that was held on May 18 
of this year. “We started organizing around 
the fact that we could lose the youth bus 


pass,” Fadeelah said. “We called our allies 
in the various high schools, informing 
them, and it resulted in a rally on the steps 
of an AC transit hearing.” | 
The rally was a success, and the youth 
were able to bring seniors, disabled peo- 
ple and city officials together under one 
message: “Take Care of Our Kids, Keep 
the Youth Bus Pass!” This youth organiz- 
ing effort was successful in pressuring AC 
Transit to vote to keep discounted bus 
passes on June 22. [For more on the rally, 
see “Young Transportation Activists Win 
Crucial Victory” on page 5 of this issue. ] 
Fadeelah represents Real Hard at meet- 
ings of the Transportation Justice 
Working Group, a regional group of non- 
profits, organizers and concerned individ- 
uals working for equity in public transit. 
“The TJ Working Group has allowed 
me to gain experience from other organiz- 
ers,” Fadeelah said. “I feel like people 
respect us now and we have more power.” 
She also mentioned the civil rights 


The Food. Bank’s expanded, more sta- 
ble and visible site in East Oakland bor- 
dering San Leandro, just off 105th 
Avenue, drew in more support by more 
agencies with more food distributed. 
When that entire area was sold for devel- 
opment, a space opened up at the base in 
Alameda, followed by the June 2005 
move to its present new site. 

From these experiences, an awareness of 
the need for a professional board devel- 
oped. “The way you deal with problems 
like these is: Professionalize. Bring skills. 
Bring knowledgeable people, and rely on 
them. The second level of member directors 
really began to develop that vision.” 

Beginning about the third year of the 
Food Bank’s operation, highly creden- 
tialed and qualified people came on the 
board. “We set as our goal what we called 
‘the professionalization of the board’ — 
not simply filling a seat, but bringing on 
people with particular professional skills.” 

After the audit problems, a highly 
regarded CPA from the Alameda County 
technical advisory committee named 
Roland Smith, “a man of considerable tal- 
ent, skill, ability, background, reputabili- 
ty,” provided the accounting expertise. 

“Since he had looked at the books 
through that technical advisory commit- 
tee, nothing was unknown to him, and 
very quickly he was elected treasurer,” 
Rawlinson said. “After he left the Food 


lawsuit recently filed against the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission 
(MTC). “The lawsuit makes our actions 
get more media and community attention. 
AC Transit is acknowledging us as a force 
and a voice to be listened to.” 

Just Cause/Real Hard has about 22 
youth who are working under stipend and 
15 youth volunteers. They have a network 
of high school teachers that allow them 
into the classrooms to talk to their peers. 

They also produce conscious hip hop 
CDs whose songs bring the message “that 
we are in this struggle together and help is 
out there.” They produce the CDs at two 
recording studios, one at McClymond’s 
High School and the other near 
Castlemont High School. 

Here is a sampling of the lyrics: 

“Open your eyes to the lies, America. 
How many people got to die, America. 
Before you hear the people cry, America.” 

When asked why she chose to be a 
youth advocate, Fadeelah spoke about her 
childhood. “My grandparents gave us 
unconditional love,” she said. “They took 


Bank board, Roland became the treasurer 
of the City of Oakland.” 

Over time, the Food Bank developed a 
highly skilled, talented, diverse board. 
One board member was executive director 
of the Western Association of Colleges 
and Schools, which accredits universities 
— aman with enormous administrative, 
personnel and fundraising skill. 

“The first attorney we got was a spe- 
cialist in nonprofits with a focus on per- 
sonnel in nonprofits,” Rawlinson said. It 
was very hard to find someone like that. 

Asked how he now feels about the 
effectiveness of this effort on which he 
and others had spent so much time, he 
replied, “I think it’s excellent. It was a 
long hard road to get it to where it is as a 
thoroughly professional organization. 

“At first, the board tended to tamper in 
the day-to-day operations. A board should 
never do that. As a result, the first execu- 
tive director was badly hamstrung and 
unable to do the proper administration and 
building. Little by little, as we profession- 
alized it, people came on board who 
understood the role of a board, in policy 
terms, in design terms, in planning terms, 
in fundraising terms — but not in day-to- 
day operations.” 

When the executive director was free 
to preside, this “allowed the Food Bank to 
become a very professional organization 
in the best sense of that word.” 


care of me and my younger sister. I was 
taught to have hope and faith and | real- 
ized early on that I had a greater purpose 
— to take care of my community and to 
help my people.” 

Fadeelah is now going to school, work- 
ing for Kids First and raising a son. “It’s 
been a struggle,” she said, “but the strug- 
gle has given me faith and the feeling that 
I can do anything.” 

Fadeelah had these important words 
for other young people. “I want to send a 
message to the youth who want to make a 
change but don’t know how. Start seeking 
help outside of the things you already 
know. I was trapped in the ghetto, but 
only mentally. I reached out and found the 
help that I needed to break the cycle of 
poverty and violence. 

“A lot of my peers are angry; their par- 
ents are on drugs and abandoned them. I am 
also angry but I choose to use that anger 
and turn it to love through my work.” 

Real Hard conscious hip-hop CDs are 
available at Kids First. Please call (510) 452- 
2043 or e-mail fadeelah @kidsfirstoakland.org 
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Story a and ohiatoe | by Lydia Gans 


, eople’s Park could only have 
been dreamed into existence by 
the radical imagination and dedi- 
cation of certain of Berkeley’s 
more rebellious and utopian residents. 

“It can only happen in Berkeley,” as 
the saying goes. Occasionally, that can be 
said sincerely and with not a trace of 
irony. People’s Park, a little piece of land 
a block above Telegraph Avenue, is a 
truly unique and wonderful happening, a 
place one could only imagine in Berkeley. 

It has been said that the Park is a 
metaphor for Berkeley, incorporating in 
one square block the good and the bad, 
and people of all ages, ethnicities, reli- 
gions, personal and political persuasions. 
There may be other “people’s parks” in 
the world, but it is doubtful there is anoth- 
er one like Berkeley’s. 

The Park is situated between Haste 
Street and Dwight Way, bounded on the 
east by Bowditch and on the west by a 
row of buildings which front on 
Telegraph Avenue. The land is owned by 
the University of California, which pro- 
vides staff to manage People’s Park and 
carry out routine maintenance; but it is 
cared for, and periodically fought for, by 
a loose confederation of park activists, 
people who built and maintain many of 
the amenities, people who love the Park. 

The University might own People’s 
Park, they say, but it doesn’t control it. 

Except at night between 10 p.m. and 8 
a.m. when the Park is “closed,” there is 
something going on just about all the time. 
Located in a densely populated urban 
neighborhood with a constantly changing 
population, it serves many needs. 

There is always food for people who are 
hungry. Food Not Bombs has been a pres- 
ence in People’s Park for many years and 
feeds about 100 people every day. The 
Catholic Worker provides Sunday break- 
fasts and other meals, the Hare Krishnas 
serve from time to time, and various church 
groups will serve meals or leave food on 
the stage for people to take. Countless peo- 
ple, from young punkers to poor elderly 
folks, depend on those meals. 

Clothing, .too, can be acquired in the 
Park. The free box holds donated clothes 
for people in need to help themselves. 

Unfortunately, like everything else in life, 
the free box is transitory; that is, it is 
occasionally destroyed by accident or 
intention, but it always gets rebuilt. 


The free bor was recently burned down 
again. Arthur Fonseca, one of the Park 
activists who has been responsible for car- 


Tying out many projects in People’s Park, is 


in the process of developing a plan and 
working on getting funds and volunteers to 
help build a new and better free box. 

Arthur came to Berkeley in 1995 and got 
involved with Food Not Bombs. He recalls, 
“When I came to the park to serve, it was 
one of those things. It was a feeling in my 
heart that said that this is something that is 
incontrovertibly right going on here.” 

Terri Compost is the moving spirit 
behind the community garden in the west- 
em portion of People’s Park. Like every- 
thing else, the garden is a pretty loose 
operation. Most of the activity happens on 
Sunday afternoons, Terri explains. 

“People are welcome to come out, find 
a plot, commit to tending an area, commit 
to organic gardening only, or just come 
and help others,” she says. 

“There are fruit trees, shared by every- 
one. Some were planted long ago. Every 
plant has a story in the west end. There’s 
Fred Cody’s memorial grove of redwood 
trees. There’s the homeless woman who 
stuck this white rose into the ground and 
it’s been blooming profusely ever since 
— she’s long since passed.” 

There is a thriving lemon tree in the 
pergola planted in memory of Judy Foster 
who was associated with Food Not 
Bombs for many years. Bordering the per- 
gola are benches for people to sit in 
peaceful contemplation. 

The stage has been in People’s Park 
since its early days in the 1970s. Sometimes 
there are concerts or other planned events; 
most of the time people just hang out there. 
A person might play guitar and sing, or 
someone might stand up and make a speech 
to anyone who cares to listen. 

Every April, in preparation for the 
People’s Park anniversary celebration, the 
stage is repainted by dedicated volunteers, 
always with a novel design. For the 


anniversary itself, a sound system is set — 


up for a day of great bands and favorite 
local entertainers. 
For the more active park users, there is 
a-basketball court and a children’s play 
area in the eastern section of People’s 
Park. That part of the Park also serves as a 
place of respite for many people who are 
homeless. Since they are seldom able to 
enjoy a full night’s sleep in the streets and 
are not allowed in the Park at night, these 
people set out their gear among the trees 


a ner ee: 


and catch up on their sleep during the day. 

It is unusual, if not unique, that a park 
should serve such a variety of people and 
have so much going on just about all 
throughout the day. Brad Picard, land- 
scape architect with the City of Berkeley 


Parks, Recreation and Waterfront 
Department, has worked with some of the 
Park activist volunteers. “It has a style 
and energy all its own,” he notes. 

He points out that it is surrounded by a 
transient population of students, unlike the 
usual neighborhood parks which are part 
of stable communities. “It’s incredible the 
impact it can absorb,” he enthuses. “And 
it’s got history, very rich significance. A 
tiny little park. It’s just amazing to me. 
I’ve always thought it’s one of the healthi- 
est parks I’ve ever seen.” 

Claire Burch, a Berkeley filmmaker 
who films street youth, homeless people 
and the varied oddballs of Berkeley, 
says she loves the Park. “I love it 
because it accepts people who are in 
other places not accepted,” she explains. 

Having always been somewhat 
unconventional herself, Burch knows 
what it feels like to be “on the fringe.” 
And in the Park, she says, “the warmth 
of acceptance — it’s magic to me.” She 
relishes the diversity of the Park, saying, 
“You can have a conversation with so 
many different kinds of people there.” 

The people who frequent People’s 
Park do, indeed, reflect the varied reali- 
ties of the times. Terri Compost says, 
“People’s Park is definitely a reflection 
of what’s going on in society. When 
there weren’t homeless, there weren’t 
homeless in People’s Park. Now there’s 
a lot of homeless and People’s Park is a 
refuge. They can’t just sit down on the 
campus or on the street. There’s a lot of 
people who aren’t being helped in other 
places who come to the Park and find 
some help or at least a respite. So it 
deals with-a lot of issues.” 

There are people who act out or get 
belligerent and there are the peacemak- 
ers who calm things down. Arthur 
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Fonseca talks frankly about “dealing with 
the drug use and the dealings and also the 


extreme poverty. that you encounter.” 


“It is really off-putting for a lot of peo- 
ple,” he says. “The kind of people that we 
would like to have — competent, for- 
ward-thinking, ecologically minded — are 
put off by the fact that we’re also accom- 
modating people that have severe emo- 
tional disabilities. Probably half the peo- 
ple have something going on, but it’s real- 
ly small scale. Most is just poverty. The 


drugs come with poverty. People who are 
poor do their drugs in public; people who 


are rich do their drugs in private.” 


The needy and the troubled, the ideal- 
ists and the dreamers, who love and trea- 
sure that little green space will always be 
with us, whatever the University of 


California or the politicians say or do. . 


| People’ s Park, in Spite 


of Everything © 
by Julia Vinograd 


There are fights over free be clothes 
which can be sold and 


are grabbed like piles of pirate io — 
Sometimes the box burns down;. a 


who else wears clothes that start fires? 


Who else glows in the dark? 


Does the FBI have secret agents _ 
drawing shadows of rose petalsand —_/ 
transcribing mutters of sleeping drunks : 
in case there’s plans in code 

for an attack on the mirror? 

Here are sunflowers to steal our __ 
backpacks and music to steal our toes. __ 
Weddings and memorials and beer cans 
opening under the sun like mushrooms. 
Some of us play at vampires but sell 
our own blood at the end of the month. 
Some of us pose for unwanted posters 
but that’s just our day job. We lie 
about the past and move about enough 
to block anyone’s view of the future. 
So what? 

This is the place 

of “once upon a time.” 


